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TitLE AND ConTENTS TO VoL. XV. Promise” 


“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


<a VAs ne EARS Bet 7 

















which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 
and without which none is genuine. 
GF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, ae per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. ~ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c: 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Dish Covers—tTin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Be* ting. 
Blectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £43 7s. Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands “.. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.: 5 ao., £6 6s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcheners—-3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. ; Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns, Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) (Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SCHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL—VIENNA, 1873. 
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Part LXXXVIII., New Sermes.—Arri, 1876. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. — 





SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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the Queen. AQEY: wr asl ey Ke ‘ Wales. 


From “ Irish Times,” 9th March, 1876. 
ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. “ Messrs. O’Reinty, Dunne, & Co., Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 
have just been favoured with an extensive order from Her Majesty for some of their celebrated fabrics. The pieces 
selected are perfect specimens of workmanship, both as to shade and finish. A special make of poplin—a beautiful, 
brilliant fabric—largely patronised by Her Majesty, and known as the ‘ Royal Corded Black Poplin,’ has been introduced 


by this eminent firm.” 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., Manufacturers, Dublin. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 


THE FRENCH SOUPS 


OF THE 


SOCIETE GENERALE DES POTAGES ECONOMIQUES OF PARIS 


ARE THE BEST SOUPS. 


THEY ARE CHEAP, NUTRITIOUS, AND PREPARED IN A FEW MINUTES. 


To be obtained through Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout 
the Kingdom. 














WHOLESALE AGENT: 


HENRY A. WOLFF, 40, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Wee ae & WI! LSON’S 


L K ° 
sTiTOH Sewing Machines 
Are the most Rice Simple, and Durable. 


TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 
NEW MACHINE, for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9 and £10. 


Or on the New System of Hire, with Option of Purchase, 10s. 6d. or 21s. per Month. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark afized. Particulars, Prospectus, dc., Post Free. 





TRADE MARE. 


S| Chief Ofice—21, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., near the Mansion House. 
; West End Depot—139, REGENT 8T., LONDON; Central Depot—73, Boup Sr., Lrvervoot. 
Brancurs—MANCHESTER, 131, Market Street; LEEDS, 41, Commercial Street; BIR- 
MINGHAM, Stephenson’s Place; NORWICH, 45, London Street; YORK, 27, Coney 
Street; PLYMOUTH, 198, Union Street; EXET ER, London Inn Square ; BRIS TOL, 
50, Victoria Street; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel =n gh BLACKBURN, 50, Church Street ; 
CARDIFF, 16, St. Mary Street ; EDINBURGH, Princes Street ; ‘GL ASGOW, 82, 

Union Street ; DUBLIN, 1, St. Stephen’s Green ; "BELFAST, 63, High Street. 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 
OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD 


SPECIALITIES. 


© ceatemamiasina QUININE WINE. 











TY ORKSHIRE RELISH. 





O iatalae h BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
cae The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every houséhold, and an inestimable 
= % boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, and 
— beautiful light Bread without yeast. 











Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 1d. Paokets, 6d., is., 1s, 6d., and 2s, Tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


CORB SHIRE RELISsF. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


oan . This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 


SS Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
Sheguned by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known 
> % for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. &c. Restores delicate invalids to 
P health and vigour. 


t Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each Bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALIL'S FOOD 
INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. Artnur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ and 
Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite for the 
full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self-digestive. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 28s. each. 


MANUFACTURERS—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., LEEDS. 






































ATreatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the “Alimentation of Infants, Children, and | 


Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatuenca (the Times Correspondent), Author of “ Italy 
Past and Present,” “ Geeiey Life in Piedmont,” &. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. Second Edition. 
‘*Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the 
prospects and present condition of the country. Most interesting volumes,””— Times 
‘ The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons.’ "— Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK COUNTRY. By 


Hvueu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
‘These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on the land and a people to which Englishmen will also turn 
with sympathetic interest.”— Times. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means for the Demolition and Recon- 
struction of the Social Edifice. By AN Exite From France. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London in the Works of Charles Dickens. By T. Encar 
PremBeERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By Joun Furiey, Author of “ Struggles and Experiences 


of a Neutral Volunteer.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Notice.—NEW STORY, by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” §c 
This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in Three vols, 
"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. By Frank Lez Benepict, Author of 
“ Miss Dorothy’s Charge” and “ St. Simon’s Niece.” 


** A new and powerful novelist has arisen,”—Spectator. 
** Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict has made a matt ¢ decided step in the right direction. 
The book will take a good place among the novels of the season.”—Standard. 
“We do not think Mr. Benedict has written anything so good as the book before us.”—Hour, 
Pie Fully up to the high level of Mr, Benedict’s previous novels, while in some respects it shows a distinct advance.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arrnur Lewis. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wittovensy. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 

ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s the Object? By Franx Fosrer, Author of 
“‘Number One; or, The Way of the World,” &c. &c. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 

IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Mavrice Gay. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: A Tale of Struggle and Rest. By Pamir Massinczr. Three 
Vols. 31s. 6d. 
BRANDON TOWER. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, Se. EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Anynm Gaskett. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* A pretty little story of society.”—Spectator, | “ Gracefully written.”—Scotsman. 
* Bright, fresh, natural, and perfectly innocent.”—Guardian, “Considerably above the average.”—City Press. 





CINDERELLA : a New Version of an Old Story. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“*A very interesting story. . . The author is evidently a cultivated persen, who has a very pretty talent for 


narrative, and who displays much ingenuity in constructing her story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


STILL UNSURE. By C. Vans, Author of “Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE YOUTH of the PERIOD. By J. F. Saaw Kennepy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and SKETCHES. From the German of Etisz 


Potxo. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* This delightful book.”—Court Circular. 
“ There is a wild witchery in its pages that entrances and delights.”—Figaro. 


EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: a Novel. By J. F. Nicuous. Crown Syo. 
7s. 6d. 
A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. By Mrs. Henry Lyrrevton Rocers. Crown 8yo. 


WHO ‘CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 


PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c. &c.—NOTICE TO AUTHORS.—Mr. 
Samuel Tinsley, of 70, Southampton Street, Strand, begs to intimate that 
he is now prepared to undertake all classes of Books, Pamphlets, gc. Al/ 
communications will receive prompt attention.—Letters, Manuscripts, &c., 
Should be addressed to Samuel Tinsley, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.€. 
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6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


= 


SAFE 
TEETHI 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


ONIHLIAL 
ASW 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the 
weather at this season, will, immediately on the application of 
this celebrated preparation (established 105 yenvek experience 
its extraordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, removes 
freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy action, soft- 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 


| CLARKE’S” 






IXTURE., 








Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


DR. ROBERTS'S 


GELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- 
able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


DR. ROBERTS’S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 
One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 
1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 22s. 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all‘respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, AND 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 




















KEATING’S INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER. 





Kills BUGS. 
os FLEAS. 
- MOTHS. 


“ BLACK BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every 
species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly harmless to 
the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from 


THOMAS KBATING, 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





MORSON’S 


PREPARATIONS or PEPSINE 


Highly recommended 









| 
| 
| 





from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 


by the Medical 
Profession. 


See Name on 










2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 


MORSON & SON, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


[HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, Price 1/1$ and 2/9 per box. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


GLASS SHADHS. 
-% TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


u ORNAMENTAL TILE 
2 WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all Chest Affections. 


FPRBOTO BLA BB: 


Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
lls. each. Sent by the Proprietor upon receipt of Stamps. 
PECTORINE cures the worst form of Coughs and Colds. 
PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. 
PECTORINE gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma, 
PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 
PECTORINE will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 
PECTORINE is invaluable in the early stages of Consumption 
PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 
and Throat. 
FromRev. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage. Nottingham, Aug. 1874. 
DEAR SIR,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an invaluable 
Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair trial in my own family, and have 
also supplied it to persons suffering from Cough in my parish, and in 
every instance it has given immediate relief, In some cases, after passin 




















sleepless nights, one or two doses of the Pectorine have had such a good | 


effect that persons have got a good night's rest, and the Cough has 
speedily disappeared. 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver wRuER AT ANY RAILWAY 
| STATION IN EnGLaNnp their finest selections of 


|;OLD DUBLIN, at £6 6s. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. - ” ” 


on receipt of P.O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
| respectable reference in London. 


orton ie 
| JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 





IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
\Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 
| CORE. 
| 


EstTaBLISHED 1835. 





PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 


| This Preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing draught, 
| immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Biliousness, Sick- 
| ness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influenza, Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in thesystem. Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Paralysis, all of which 
arise from too large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline is 
the best of all remedies. Sold by most Chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. Sent by 
Rail direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 182 


stamps. 
SOLE MAKERS, 


READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 


Lonpon Acsnts: SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford Street. 








-E WOODCOCK’'S 





| URE REITER 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the eure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

|GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

|GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

|@OOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisitig from a 

| disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 








\* LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH, 





Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, 
at 3s. 6d., 6s., and 
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Q Is the best and only certain 

for preserving, strengthening, i 

HAIR, WHISKERS, 

wW/ and preventing them turning grey. 
forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 





Wholesale and Retail 
by the 


~~. 
Sixty. Bears) 'O 


remedy ever discovered eZ 


beautifying, or restoring the & 
OR MOUSTACHES, 

For children it is invaluable, as it 
head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives, 





22, WELLINGTON 


STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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r ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BILLIARDS. 
=i, THURSTON & CO,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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PAMILIES, KB : Considerable 
f =o Advantage 
SOHOOLS, =f ; b hasi 
pe y purchasing 
the 
HOTELS 2/6 or 5/- 
will secure | Patent Boxes. 





Has been awarded THREE COLD MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OT HERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hme, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


GREAT SAVING. 


FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 
ings, Under-clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., EXHIBITION OF 1862’ | 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED and| RELIEF FROM COUCH IN TEN MINUTES. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, } 


| HAY:iMAN’S 


BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 
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a coup de théatre, and startle the pairby| The other was looking at her steadily, | 
her sudden appearance, to the sound of a as if trying to read in her eyes whether 
peal of laughter; but she felt the experi- | this statement was true. Gradually the 
ment would be dangerous. Instead, she look of distrust passed away. She was 
quietly stole back, wondering, certainly, | making up her mind to a resolution. r 
but rather wounded. She would have| “Sometimes there are secrets too dan- 
trusted all to the loyalty of her friend, | gerous to be told. But now that you have ' 
and was much piqued at not being trusted | my secret,” continued Adelaide, “ you | 
with an adventure in which she would have | know what I wished you not to know. iP 
been enchanted to co-operate. Before she | But, mind, you were fairly warned.” 

went to bed that night, she was in her This serious phrase, and, indeed, all | 
friend’s room. She disdained—as some serious phrases connected with responsi- 
would have inclined to do—to invite the | bility, made Phoebe look grave, if not 4h 
}| other into a trap by getting her to make | alarmed. 

} excuses, or ambiguously account for her; ‘‘ Warned!” she repeated. “ Why, what 
time during the evening, but at once began | is there to be afraid of ?” 

q} to reproach her. | “] mean you will have to be cautious; 
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The tender colour came into Phoebe’s | understanding, once for all. I did not 


“T thought you always told me every-| this is not a bit of fun, as you might | 
thing,” she said; “every secret, as I told | think. That is what I want you to under- | 
cheek. Her lips curled as by instinct. |intend that you, or anyone in the school, 
“T have never spied on anyone—not | should know of this; I do not wish that 
in the way you mean. You should know | any one should be burdened with the re- 


ou mine?” _ stand.” 
me better than to say so. But—why should | sponsibility of my secrets. It was your | 








4, Adelaide turned on her with a savage; “But you could not think that I would 
vivacity that almost scared Phcebe. | betray you?” asked Phosbe gravely. “You 
1} ‘So you have been spying on me? I/| know me too well for that.” 
insist on knowing what youknow. Ifyou; In a matter-of-fact way the other in- 
havo-——~—" sisted: “I want to put it beyond mis- 
I not tell you the truth P—I did see you | own act, recollect; and all I want to be 
talking to a man at the garden-gate.” understood now, once for all, is, that there 
A look of anger and mortification came | must be no trifling with the matter. It 
into Adelaide’s face. Her haughty spirit | is sport to you, but it may be death to me. 
seemed to be wrung at this discovery. | There, we will leave the subiect now.” 
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This seemed rather hard and harsh to 
Phoebe, and for some time afterwards she 
felt a little wounded. She was puzzled, 
too, by the rather legal and official fashion 
in which the matter was defined. How- 
ever, as nearly always occurred in such 
difficulties, she seized with welcome upon 
any solution that would bring back the 
old cheerful view of things. It occurred 
to her also that there must be much 
mortification for Adelaide, in being thus 
detected in the entanglement of the soft 
passion. Phoebe even felt full of pity and 
indulgence for her friend. 

Adelaide, after an interval, felt that she 
had been almost too stern with this tender 
nature, and had compromised her unbend- 
ing nature, by putting her caution in too 
harsh a shape. But, all the same, she was 
heartily mortified at a partnership which 
accident had thus forced upon her. She 
had, among her other plans, decreed that 
she should carry out her scheme alone and 
unassisted. If it succeeded, “ well and 
good,” it should come as a coup de théatre 
upon them all—on the Misses Cooke, on 
the girls—who, at her departure, should 
cherish the tradition of her, as one who 
was able, by her strong mind and will, 
to control events. If it failed, it was 
ill and bad, and it jarred on her pride 
to think how she should have put herself 
in the power even of that trusting and 
admiring soul. Even though she herself 
were removed far away, and should not 
know how the news should be received, 
the notion of that levelling rankled in her 
heart. It will be thus seen that Adelaide’s 
feelings towards Phoebe were of a curiously 
mixed kind, made up of some liking, 
some suspicion, and a dislike, if not a 
jealousy, of superiority. She was quick 
to detect that superiority of impulse, which 
was reckless of all calculations of self- 
interest, and would prompt to generous 
and unselfish actions that she could not 
dream of. 

It was hard, however, to resist the good 
spirits and importunity of Phoebe, who, 
now, in-possession of this tremendous 
secret, was tormented by a feverish desire 
to know all details. Her free inquiries 
were not to be restrained even by the 
cold reserve of her friend. She put ques- 
tions of the most eager and impulsive 
kind, which were not to be put aside. 
Was he handsome? Oh, she was sure 
he was! Rich? had he a fine place in 
the country—a nice name? 

That last touch of the “nice name” 





restored to Adelaide her sense of superi- 
ority. She became a little communicative. 

“He is neither rich, nor beautiful, nor 
has he a nice name,” she said. “I am no 
judge of such matters, as you know, es- 
pecially of the last two. But he is a gentle- 
man, and well connected ; I want no more; 
for the tyranny here, the thought of being 
turned into a schoolmistress, becomes more 
and more odious to me every day.” 

“And how was it all managed? It 
seems wonderful, shut up here, and with 
Miss Cooke watching!” And Phebe 
looked with genuine admiration at her 
friend, for she was thinking at that mo- 
ment if any gallant and peerless gentleman 
had offered to whom she could give her 
heart, how in the wide world she could 
have contrived what the clever Adelaide 
had done. 

“He has been about it a long time,” 
went on Adelaide, “ but I took no notice, 
until, as I say, this loathing began rising, 
rising every day like a tide. These Cooke 
women have lately wished to treat me as 
their property, in which they have in- 
vested so much, and as the time draws 
near for payment have grown arrogant. 
Then I began to think of him.” 

“ But how? ” repeated Phoebe, still in- 
tent on the mechanism of the adventure. 

“Oh, that was easy,” said the other; 
“that creature, Canova, would do anything 
for money or gentility. He carried the 
letters for me.” 

“ How simple,” thought Phoebe, “when 
once we come to know a thing.”  Siill 
would she have thought of Canova ? 

“‘ But how did it all come about ? ” she 
asked eagerly. ‘‘ You didn’t tell me that.” 

“You recollect the day I went with 
Emma Cooke, when she had to go and see 
the dentist? He was in the same carriage, 
opposite to me. It was only: the week 
before that they had insulted me—these 
two women, I mean—and I had made up 
my mind for good and all to be a de- 
pendent no longer. This was the first 
chance that offered, and I did not let it 
pass, I promise you. We were not half 
an hour in the train, and before he left it, 
I had made my impression. When I set 
my mind on a thing, it somehow surely 
comes about, as you know, Phoebe.” 

“Tt is indeed most wonderful,” said 
Phoebe, suddenly grave. ‘I assure you, 
it has often seemed to me like some kind 
of magic power.” 

*‘ Nothing of the kind,” said the other. 
“Tt is simply resolution, which always 
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finds ways and means. The thing was 
done when he left us. I said he should like 
me, and, what is more, he shall marry me, 
too, though he may not intend it now.” 

Phoebe started. In all this there ap- 
peared to be something brutal, something 
that trampled through the gossamer net- 
work of romance that hung about her. 
The distinction as to loving, with the pos- 
sibility of not marrying, was bewildering. 

““Why if he will marry you? Is it not 
what he would wish, when he loves you?” 

“Of course,” said Adelaide, carelessly, 
“but still I shall make it a certainty. I 
daresay he thinks he can amuse himself 
with a poor girl like me, who has no one 
to protect her. ‘I love and I ride away,’ 
like the shabby fellow in the song. It 
would be a disagreeable surprise to find 
himself held by the bridle.” 

Pheebe laughed at this picture, and then 
became grave. 

“Tf he were that kind of character,” she 
said, “he would not be the man to love. I 
would scorn, hate, and detest him. I wish 
I could see him, I would tell him what you 
are—what a noble, generous nature yours 
is, and how you have been treated here.” 

Adelaide looked at her sharply. 

“You would wish to see him? There is 
no need of that—for the present, at least. 
Perhaps I am too boastful, and it may 
not come to anything. Now I must go 
back to their Dacierian humbug, as I call 
it. For I mean to spring a mine on them 
there too. They don’t intend to let me 
get it, I can see; they want it for that 
aristocrat, Clinton, to be given in pre- 
sence of the mamma and papa, and 
increase the connection.” 

Miss Cross was unusually bitter this 
morning ; but there was truth in her specu- 
lation. The Misses Cooke did not desire 
that so high an honour should be thrown 
away on the mere cheap drudges of the 
school. They were eager that the other 
candidate, the Honourable Millicent Clinton, 
who had some cleverness, should, in pre- 
sence of a congenially fashionable as- 
semblage, as just pictured, receive it from 
the hands of the amiable Dr. Drinkwater, 
and thus “increase the connection.” 

Though Ada had been thus confidential, 
Phoebe noticed that she grew reserved on 
the grand subject, as though she felt she 
had been too communicative. Gradually 
Phoebe began to think that the affair had 
“gone off,” or that the lover had with- 
drawn, and was thereupon too delicate to 
think of paining her friend by questions. 





It was, however, a great disappointment 
to her, as she would have “ given worlds” 
to be allowed to discuss this delicious sub- 
ject in all its bearings and details. Adelaide 
said that he had gone away, that he would 
not be back for some weeks, and then that 
she hardly knew what turn the matter 
would take. Phoebe was certain “in her 
own mind ”’—a locality in which she was 
fond of laying the scene of a great many 
little operations—that there had been a 
quarrel, and was deeply grieved. 


CHAPTER VI. THE MATRON. 


AN important functionary in the estab- 
lishment was a dry, sour lady, who filled 
the office of housekeeper, giving out 
linen, &c., but who acted as sergeant, 
under her officer, Miss Emma Cooke, and 
bore the more dignified title of “the 
matron.” This person was styled “Cor- 
bett” by the young ladies, with whom she 
was in perpetual warfare. Her pecu- 
liarities were often a fertile source of 
inspiration for Phoebe’s powers of delinea- 
tion, and for Phoebe she had a rooted dislike. 
She was of very plain exterior, with a dry, 
grating precision, on which the young girl 
used to rally her with a sparkling but 
good-natured pleasantry which it was 
difficult to resent. Even the decorous 
Miss Emma used to relax into a smile 
when complaint was made. 

The austere matron found her refuge, 
as such persons often do, in grim pro- 
phecy ; bidding people, not very distinctly 
particularised,; “‘ wait and see,” and that 
when that girl had brought scandal on the 
place her warnings might be remembered. 
But a freak on the part of Miss Phobe 
had developed what was merely dislike 
and contempt into a deep-seated hatred, 
and a fixed determination to be “down 
on her” at the first opportunity. 

Phoebe had one day noticed that the 
keys were left in her door, and, at the 
head of a small band of irregulars, who 
admired her daring, and were ready to 
follow, though they could not lead, deter- 
mined to enter and commit some piratical 
excess. Enchanted at the opportunity, she 
made her dispositions, posted sentries, and 
led in her party. The room offered nothing 
to compensate for the danger of the feat, 
though it and its various objects had a 
sort of mysterious attraction which at 
schools seem to attach to all the objects 
belonging to persons in authority. They 
turned everything over in guilty haste. 
A weak sister proposed the unmeaning 
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vengeance of upsetting the ink-bottle over 
the papers, just as Indians might burn a 
wigwam, as a memorial of their visit; but 
Pheebe, with higher instinct, suggested 
dressing up a bundle with nightcap, &c., 
and putting it on the bed. Suddenly 
a cupboard attracted attention, in which 
the key was left. It was promptly 
opened by Phoebe, who thereupon prose- 
cuted a search in person. In an instant 
she reappeared, waving triumphantly an 
article which certainly offered damning 
evidence in support of an unworthy pre- 
judice that had long obtained among the 
girls in reference to “ Corbett’s” habits. 
This was a slender flask, decorated with 
one of those flaunting labels which are 
associated with the stimulating produce 
of Cognac. This piece of conviction was 
received with a scream of delight, and 
from that moment the matron’s character 
was hopelessly gone. 

Suddenly the sound of steps were 
heard, and a panic ensued. They would 
all be captured together, as in a net. The 
sentry had proved false, or had been her- 
self surprised. Phcebe alone drew up, 
threw her head back, and prepared for 
battle; the rest gathered in a corner, a 
frightened herd. 

It was only Adelaide. There was a 
general cry of relief; she guessed what 
was on foot at once. 

“Look here, Ada! Such a discovery! 
Shall we leave it at Miss Cooke’s door? ” 

“ Capital!’ said some of the other girls ; 
“that will expose her. Do it to-night, 
Phebe.” 

It was understood, as a matter of course, 
that all such services of danger must be 
done by the gallant Phoebe. 

She was nothing loath, and was securing 
the flask when Adelaide interposed. 

“That would be utterly meaningless,” 
she said, in her coldest way. ‘ You have 
an opportunity,” she added, suddenly, “ to 
expose the woman’s failing, and let her 
know that you know; that will be quite 
enough. We all know that she is not 
quite as perfect as she wants to appear. 
It will humiliate her sufficiently if you let 
her, and her alone, see that we have her 
secret.” 

Without condescending to say more, or 
to wait and see the result of the experi- 
ment, Adelaide slowly quitted the room, 
with the air as though she had suggested 
what was merely an act of duty. 

With the quickness of genius the plan 
flashed upon Phcebe’s brain. It would 





be free from detection, and at the same 
time inflict exquisite mortification upon 
her enemy, who would learn that her 
secret failing was discovered, and at the 
same time be compelled to remain silent 
on the matter. The flask was hurriedly 
wrapped up in some articles of clothing 
so as to assume something of the size of a 
human head, and was then invested with 
a nightcap, and the whole placed in Mrs. 
Corbett’s bed; the face, or what answered 
for the face, turned to the wall. 

The anticipations of the discovery that 
would ensue, and the compound emotions 
to which the victim would become a prey, 
were exquisite. Strange, sudden bursts 
of laughter, and eyes too significantly 
anticipating mischief, almost betrayed the 
members of the little gang during the day. 

What Mrs. Corbett did experience was 
never known; but Phoebe, who almost 
challenged her gaze, laughed with a good- 
natured insolence. It was certain, too, 
that even the principal herself had an 
inkling of what had taken place. Miss 
Emma, of course, knew everything that 
occurred among the girls, just as the ser- 
geant learns what is going on among the 
men; and, strange to say, the awful chief 
of the house was not displeased at dis- 
covering this lapse from virtue in her 
trusted assistant, who had hitherto pre- 
sumed on a Spartan immunity from all the 
weaknesses of our nature. Mrs. Corbett 
would have been more than human if she 
forgave this wrong, or was not eager to 
have Phoebe “on the hip.” 

A week or two more passed by, and 
somehow it seemed that the Misses Cooke 
began to have some dim foreboding of the 
impending desertion of the most useful of 
their pupils, and began at last to be piqued 
by her hostility. Miss Emma grew sour, 
“short,” and unaccommodating. She 
seemed to be on the look-out for causes 
of quarrel; she was stern, and entered 
into no discussion, but “required the 
thing to be done” in an arbitrary, auto- 
cratic way. Once she said it was time they 
came to an understanding. The pupil con- 
tinued to bear herself with the same quiet 
insolence, and a sarcasm of manner more 
irritating than sarcasm in words. 

One evening it came to pass that Miss 
Cross was publicly ordered to her room, 
into confinement until further notice, until 
it should be considered what should be 
done with her — whether the Venerable 
Dean Drinkwater should be called to 
administer his regular treatment—i.e., a 
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summons to the “strangers’ parlour” 
for an interview with this ecclesiastical 
patron (the Misses Drinkwater had been 
“ finished ” at a reduction of premium), 
or whether she should be sent away. But 
this step could not be profitably taken, as 
the sisters had sunk too much in the in- 
vestment. What really inflamed the resent- 
ment of the heads of the house, was the dis- 
covery of Adelaide’s determination to com- 
pete seriously for, which was tantamount to 
winning, the Daciermedal. Theirannoyance 
at this resolve was inconceivable, as there 
was no way of defeatingit. Fortheexamina- 
tion was usually conducted with an osten- 
tatious air of impartiality, Dr. Drinkwater 
and “a Fellowof All Souls” being specially 
retained to set papers to the young ladies— 
that is, to all in the school who presented 
themselves. So at a fashionable bazaar 
some engaging young shopwoman feels a 
similar vexation when there is “a tie” 
between an aristocratic patron and some 
obscure clerk, who have both thrown for 
the prize in her lottery. Interest, inclina- 
tion, all prompt her to a little hocus pocus 
in favour of the more desirable candidate. 
Miss Cooke told her pupil plainly that 
she should not be allowed to enter for 
this honour, and was told in reply that if 
there was any attempt to prevent her 
obtaining the reward due to her merits, 
she would appeal to the public on the day 
of exhibition. This bold and terrible speech 
was properly looked upon as “a burning 
of her ships,” and a plain declaration of 
war to the knife. 

It was on interchange of sharp language 
that Miss Cross was ordered to her room 
—into confinement for the evening. The 
young lady gathered up her books and 
retired. Phoebe was indignant and excited, 
and all through the afternoon was acting 
as a little incendiary, trying to inflame the 
popular passions and stir up something like 
ariot. If “ No tyranny!” or “ Toomany 
Cookes spoil the soup,” or some other 
galling reproach were but written on a 
small placard, she volunteered to affix it, 
like some petard, to the door of the 
obnoxious lady’s room. 

But the crowd was not to be stimulated 
to such an outrage; for the high-bred 
young ladies had but little sympathy with 
their persecuted sister, who was looked on 
as a sort of low Radical, much as their 
papas looked on the spouting workmen 
who led the trades-union of the district. 
Phoebe, indeed, was often thought to have 
compromised herself by her wholesale 





alliance with her inappropriate companion. 
She was considered something “ plebeian ” 
in her tastes—but the truth was she de- 
lighted in a bit of nature, or cleverness, or 
freedom, and this was her way of making 
protestagainst the stiff ordinances of fashion, 
which she flung off as impetuously as she 
did the fashionable strait-waistcoat which 
Madame Jeannette, of Regent-street, who 
undertook the “shape” of the young ladies, 
had tried to fit on her. 

So all that evening Phosbe was thinking 
of the “poor prisoner,” and inveighing 
against her “ jailors.” 

As a matter of course, she had contrived, 
through the agency of a maid “who would 
do anything for Miss Phebe,” a visit to 
her friend in her dungeon. This gallant 
attempt, which involved serious risk, was 
made light of by Phebe. The other was 
not a little softened, and kissed her with 
as much warmth as was consistent with 
her nature. 

“Tt’s a shame !” said Phoebe with glow- 
ing cheeks; ‘‘ such a mean, unworthy per- 
secution! Never mind, it can only last a 
short time. When you are married and 
have your carriage—they will die of spite 
and vexation. Would I not give worlds 
to be by when they hear the news!” 

Thinking this the best comfort she could 
offer, Phoebe was astonished to see her 
friend rise and, with a burst of impatience, 
walk over to the window. 

“That will be all at an end after to- 
night,” she said. ‘He was to have been 
there to-night, at nine o’clock. Now, he 
will never come again. I care not.” 

“ How dreadful,” said Phoebe. “ Still he 
will know that something has prevented 

a 
sar No,” said the other, quite calmly; “ he 
is so sensitive and vain, that he will prefer 
to take offence, as he did a short time 
ago. He only wants the excuse.” 

“Then he is not worth having,’ 
Phoebe, impetuously. 

“Perhaps not, for himself,” said Ade- 
laide. ‘ Bat I cannot afford to be nice in 
my selection. There is a class you have 
heard of who are not allowed to be choosers. 
I may tell you that, not long ago, he was 
taking airs and patronising me as a poor 
girl, and I spoke my mind to him. He 
was affronted,and left me. Then I thought, 
as I said, that I was not a person entitled 
to the luxury of quarrelling or taking 
offence, so it cost me infinite trouble to 
bring him back. He is fickle and touchy; 
his vanity will be wounded at what he will 
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consider disrespect—I can’t help it. It is 
another little item of the debt 1 owe Miss 
Cooke.” 

“So it has been going on all this time?” 
said Phoebe. “And you never told me. 
How close you are!” 

A plan was lighting up in Phoebe’s eyes. 

“Write him a note,” said she, “and I 
shall be postman !” 

Adelaide grew hard in a moment. 

“T never leave anything to anyone; but 
I am obliged to you all the same. As I 
say, the thing must take its chance now. 
Understand me, I wish no one to interfere 
in the matter.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Phoebe, her enthu- 
siasm at once checked. “I thought I 
might help you. Is there anything else 
that I can do?” 

“Nothing. You will understand me; 
and I really thank you for what you pro- 
pose, but in this sort of thing I prefer to 
depend upon myself.” 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
SIR HENRY MORGAN. 


Ir is interesting to trace the degeneration 
of the gentleman adventurer, of the period 
of the Renaissance, into the buccaneer and 
pirate. The former was a potential pirate, 
whose predatory habits were glossed over 
by the fame of the explorer or dignified 
by the steady purpose of the patriot. He 
was a higher development of the pirate 
pure and simple—the plundering, burn- 
ing, and destroying Northman, a sea- 
robber, only occasionally great enough to 
advance from simple plunder to actual 
conquest. It was only by slow degrees 
that piracy took the heroic form manifested 
by Drake and his brave contemporaries. 
The heroic period did not last long, but 
the primeval instinct of piracy survived ; 
the explorer, the gentleman adventurer, 
the gallant defender of his country, swiftly 
sank, first into the buccaneer, and then 
into the pirate, until the motto of “ No 
peace beyond the line” was exchanged 
for the black flag of the marine Ishmael— 
who plundered, tortured, and murdered 
right and left, and spent his ill-gotten 
gains in hideous debauchery, and extra- 
vagance as devoid of elegance as were his 
exploits of any gleam of chivalry. I would 
that it were otherwise ; but truth compels 
me to admit that, after an attentive study 
of the lives of the buccaneers, I can find 
but two good points about them—personal 
courage of the most reckless kind, and a 














fertility of resource which frequently ex- 
torts unwilling admiration. Ashore or afloat 
they engaged their prey, the Spaniard, with- 
out any reference to numbers, and, so far 
as can be ascertained, with very general 
success. In these days of discipline and 
arms of precision, it appears to us astound- 
ing that a rabble of desperadoes should 
have stormed fortified cities, and defeated 
in pitched battles the soldiery of Spain, 
often against the most tremendous odds. 
But thefactsremain. Overnatural and arti- 
ficial obstacles the genius of the buccaneers 
triumphed, until their name became a terror 
to the well-garrisoned towns of the Spanish 
Main, and heavily-armed galleons slunk 
away in affright at the whisper that 
they were on the war-path. Perhaps the 
horrible tortures they inflicted on their 
prisoners had something to do with es- 
tablishing this panic; but, in judging 
them on this score, we must recollect that 
they did not invent the torture. In the 
early days of American adventure, the 
Spanish possessors of the country had 
consigned many of their prisoners to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and it was 
hardly to be expected that the later 
marauders should forget that their pre- 
decessors had been tortured as_ heretics, 
instead of being hanged as pirates. If, 
however, the miseries inflicted on the 
inhabitants of the sea-board by the 
buccaneers are to be regarded as a 
species of retribution, it must at least 
be admitted that it was terrible and 
complete. 

The great buccaneering period may be 
roughly said to have extended over the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, 
while the enterprises of the freebooters 
were assisted by the wars fomented by 
Louis the Fourteenth. Those among 
them who stood upon ceremony obtained 
letters of marque, and then went to work 
with a will; while others, who were less 
imbued with respect for technicalities, 
fought and plundered “for their own 
hand.” In the histories of the bucca- 
neers, as written by themselves, a sort 
of case is made out for them. They were 
originally the hunters of Hispaniola, and 
their name is derived from the boucan, 
or dried meat, which they prepared from 
the wild cattle. They were rough fellows 
these hunters, and vendors of hidesand beef, 
living in the woodsfor months together, and 
conducting themselves, after they had sold 
their produce, very much in the fashion of 
the logwood-cutters described by Dampier. 
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These amiable colonists were by no means 
to the taste of the Spaniards, who did 
their best to drive them off. The French 
were at this time attempting to establish 
plantations in Tortuga, and to that end 
endeavoured to bring the early planters 
and hunters of that island, and of His- 
paniola, under something approaching law 
and order. The consequences of this 
attempt were disastrous. Hunters and 
planters made common cause against their 
new masters, and being erushed by the 
strong hand, betook themselves to piracy. 
Tortuga, and, at a later date, Jamaica, be- 
came a nest of pirates, who had, according 
to their own account, been driven to evil 
courses by ill-treatment. Pierre le Grand, 
a Frenchman, and Bartholomew Portu- 
gues, were the first great leaders of the 
so-called buccaneers. Commencing with 
a boat, they boarded ships, and with these 
took other ships, until they at length 
commanded little fleets, and spread devas- 
tation far and wide. Rock Brasiliano was 
also a notable buccaneer of the early 
period. This worthy was a Dutchman, 
who obtained his cognomen by a long 
residence in Brazil. Flying thence to 
Jamaica, when the Portuguese retook 
Brazil from the Dutch, he entered a 
“society of pirates;” and after part of the 
crew of the ship quarrelled with the 
captain, and set off in a boat, was chosen 
the captain of the malcontents, who, 
fitting out a small vessel, speedily took a 
great plate ship. This action gained him 
great reputation, but “in his private 
affairs he governed himself very ill; for 
he would oftentimes appear brutish and 
foolish; when in drink, running up and 
down the streets, beating or wounding 
those he met; no person daring to make 
any resistance.” He had an inveterate 
hatred against the Spaniards, never show- 
ing them any mercy, and “commanded 
several to be roasted alive, for not shewing 
him Hog-yards, where he might steal 
swine”—pork and turtle being the favourite 
food of the buccaneers, as punch and 
brandy were their drink. The exploits 
and cruelties of Rock Brasiliano were 
soon eclipsed by Francois Lolonois—so 
called from his being a native of Les 
Sables d’Olonne. His atrocities will not 
bear repetition, and made the Spaniards 
shudder at his name, until he came 
to what his biographer calls, with grim 
humour, “his unfortunate death.” After 
commanding fleets and sacking cities, he 
at last fell into the hands of the Indians 





of Darien, who “tore him in pieces alive, 
throwing his Body limb by limb into the 
fire, and his Ashes into the Air, that no 
trace nor memory might remain of such 
an infamous inhuman Creature.” The 
first honours (?) of buccaneering were 
thus gained by French, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese, but the credit of producing the 
greatest buccaneer of them all belongs to 
the English, “a nation apt to piracy.” 

Captain—afterwards Sir Henry—Mor- 
gan, was a buccaneer or pirate, whichever 
the reader pleases, who narrowly missed, 
in the West, a career equal in notoriety to 
that enjoyed by Barbarossa in the Mediter- 
ranean. His dream was the foundation 
of a buccaneer state, a sort of Sallee or 
Algiers, on the Spanish Main; but what- 
ever may have been his chances of suc- 
ceeding in this project, they were ruined 
by the anxiety of the great representative 
buccaneer to take care of himself. His 
portrait is now before me—the image of a 
bluff cavalier, of the reign of his most 
gracious majesty King Charles the Second. 
A square head, with hair parted in the 
midst, and falling in long love-locks over 
the shoulders—the coiffure preceding the 
full-bottomed wig—a long straight nose, 
large eyes set wide apart, a well-cut upper 
and a thick, heavy, sensual under lip. A 
moustache, curled upward, gives a jaunty 
expression to an otherwise heavy-looking 
countenance, resting on a square-cut jowl 
and double chin. Altogether it is a face of 
power. Not delicate, not sympathetic, not 
intellectual; but simply strong, resolute, 
and steadfast. The bull neck is encircled 
by a cravat of the richest lace; the heavy 
shoulders and deep chest are clothed in 
cloth of gold—“lifted” probably from 
some mighty galleon; the arms enjoy 
exceptional freedom by reason of the 
sleeves being slashed with white, satin. 
Across the shoulder hangs a richly-de- 
corated sword-belt, holding the victorious 
cutlass of the rover. The background 
of this pleasant picture is appropriately 
filled in with a sketch of a burning town 
and sinking fleet. 

Henry Morgan was one of those who, 
having been shorn themselves to begin 
with, pass the remainder of their lives 
in flaying others. The son of a rich 
Welsh yeoman, he found little pleasure or 
prospect of advancement in his father’s 
calling, and sought the sea-coast in quest 
of more congenial occupation. Finding 
several ships at anchor bound for Barba- 
does, he took service in one of these, and 
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became the victim of a custom then pre- 
vailing. He was sold by his captain as 
soon as he came ashore. In the gay days 
succeeding the Restoration, and for long 
afterwards, this practice of engaging or 
kidnapping English folk and selling them 
as slaves in his majesty’s plantations was, 
if not sanctioned by authority, quietly con- 
nived at. The lot of the men sold for a 
term of years was hard enough if they fell 
into the hands of a violent master. As 
people dined early, and generally got more 
or less intoxicated at dinner, the slightest 
blunder was often punished with tremen- 
dous severity. Besides the punishment of 
“‘ cat-hauling ”’—which consisted in fixing 
a cat on the shoulders of a naked man, 
and then dragging the animal by the tail, 
struggling with tooth and nail, downwards 
to his feet—it was not unusual to lash the 
unhappy white slaves till they were nearly 
dead, and then anoint their wounds with 
lemon-juice mixed with salt and pepper. 
There is no record of how Morgan fared 
under his Barbadian master; but if con- 
clusions may be drawn from his subsequent 
career, he was so ill-treated as to extinguish 
in him all pity and sympathy for his fellow- 
creatures. Having served his time at Bar- 
badoes, and succeeded in obtaining his 
liberty, he hied him to Jamaica, there to 
seek new fortunes. Finding himself adrift 
without employment, and two piratical 
vessels just ready to put to sea, he at once 
commenced a career which has left an evil 
scent of blood and fire on the isthmus of 
Panama. He soon fell in with his new 
comrades’ manner of living, and “so ex- 
actly, that, having performed three or four 
voyages with profit and success, he agreed 
with some of his comrades, who had got 
by the same voyages a little money, to joyn 
stocks and buy a Ship. The vessel being 
bought, they unanimously chose him cap- 
tain and commander.” 

On the coasts of Campeachy, Morgan 
and his comrades took many vessels, and 
then fell in with Mansvelt, an ancient 
buccaneer, who was then busy in equipping 
a fleet with the design to land on the con- 
tinent, and “ pillage whatever he could.” 
Morgan’s handsome string of prizes im- 
pressed the “old hand” with an idea of 
his genius, and made him at once vice- 
admiral in the expedition. With fifteen 


| ships, “ great and small,” and five hundred 


men—Walloons and French—they sailed 
from Jamaica, and took and sacked the 
island of St. Catherine, near Costa Rica. 
The buccaneers were exceedingly anxious 





to preserve St. Catherine as a piratical 
stronghold, but not proving strong enough 
to hold their own there, they proposed to 
attack Havana itself. Finding their force 
insufficient for this daring adventure, they 
fell upon Puerto el Principe, and took it ; 
but, being disgusted at the small amount 
of the plunder, quarrelled among them- 
selves. The ancient feud between the En- 
glish and French broke out anew, and the 
freebooters parted company, Morgan de- 
termining to try his fortunes at the head of 
his own countrymen. Collecting nine ships 
and four hundred and sixty men, he put to 
sea, telling no man of his destination. On 
approaching Costa Rica he declared his 
intention of attacking Puerto Velo. This 
enterprise could not, he thought, fail, “ see- 
ing he had kept it a secret; whereby they 
could not have notice of his coming.” 
Many murmured against him, alleging 
that they had not sufficient force to assault 
so strong and great a city, whereupon Mor- 
gan made a memorable and characteristic 
speech: “If our number is small our hearts 
are great. And the fewer persons we are 
the more union and better shares we shall 
have in the spoil.” Puerto Velo—not far 
from Nombre di Dios, the scene of one 
of Drake’s exploits—was considered the 
strongest place held by the Spaniards in 
the West Indies, excepting only Havana 
and Cartagena. It was defended by two 
castles, and a garrison of three hundred 
soldiers. It was a sort of Atlantic port for 
Panama, and was rich in plate and slaves. 
One after the other the castles were taken 
after a desperate defence, and many of the 
“chiefest citizens were made prisoners.” 
But the town still held out. Morgan now 
ordered ten or twelve ladders to be made 
of such breadth that three or four men at 
once might ascend by them. When these 
were ready, he commanded “all the re- 
ligious men and women whom he had 
taken prisoners to fix them against 
the walls.” The unfortunate monks and 
nuns, driven on by the buccaneers, found 
no mercy from their own people, who fired 
on them remorselessly. Ultimately, the 
buccaneers took the town, the governor, 
who conducted himself valiantly through- 
out, dying sword in hand. As was usual 
in these cases, the place was sacked, the 
prisoners put‘ to the rack to make them 
reveal their real or supposed hidden 
treasures, and a ransom of a hundred 
thousand pieces of eight was demanded 
on pain of the town being burnt. The 
governor of Panama, incensed at the 
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outrage on Puerto Velo, sent a detach- 
ment to demolish the buccaneers; but the 
latter made short work of the Spanish 
troops, whereat the governor, in a sort of 
anti-climax, threatened the marauders 
with high pains and penalties unless they 
should presently depart from Puerto Velo. 
Morgan replied that, unless “the contri- 
bution-money were paid down, he would 
certainly burn thewhole city,and then leave 
it, demolishing beforehand the castles and 
killing the prisoners.” In a few days the 
ransom was paid, but the president 
of Panama was so amazed that some 
four hundred men should take a city de- 
fended by castles, without having ord- 
nance to raise batteries, that he sent to 
Captain Morgan “desiring some small 
pattern of those arms, wherewith he had 
taken, with such vigor, so great a city.” 
Morgan received the messenger “very 
kindly and with great civility,” and gave 
him a pistol and a few small bullets to 
carry back to his master, telling him 
withal, “‘He desired him to accept that 
slender pattern of the arms wherewith he 
had taken Puerto Velo, and keep them for 
a twelvemonth, after which time he pro- 
mised to come to Panama and fetch them 
away.” The Spaniard quickly returned 
the ill-omened present to Morgan, thank- 
ing him for lending him “ weapons that 
he needed not,” and sent him withal a 
gold ring with this message—“ That he de- 
sired him not to give himself the labour of 
coming to Panama as he had done to 
Puerto Velo, for he did assure him he 
should not speed so well here as he had 
done there.” 

After sacking various cities, notably 
Maraicaybo, and leading the Spaniards a 
terrible life generally, Morgan collected 
together an army of well-seasoned buc- 
caneers of all nations, principally English, 
and prepared to put into execution the 
campaign attempted in vain by Oxenham, 
his precursor, and by Sawkins and others, 
his degenerate descendants. As pre- 
liminaries to the great venture the island 
of St. Catherine was taken, and subse- 
quently the castle of Chagres. At the 
latter place the Spaniards defended them- 
selves “ very briskly,” keeping up a heavy 
fire, and crying out, ‘‘ Come on, ye English 
dogs, enemies to God and our king, let 
your other companions that are behind 
come on, too; ye shall not go to Panama, 
this bout.” Some desperate fighting 
occurred here, the Spaniards defending 
themselves right valiantly. The buc- 











caneers were driven back again and again, 
but yet came up to the'attack with un- 
diminished vigour, hurling their fire-pots 
among their enemies, who responded with 
like missiles, until, as the buccaneers were 
getting roughly handled, “ there happened 
a remarkable accident which occasioned 
their victory. One of the pirates being 
wounded by an arrow in the back, which 
pierced his body through, he pulled it out 
boldly at the side of his breast, and, 
winding a little cotton about it, he put it 
into his musket and shot it back to the 
castle. But the cotton, being kindled by 
the powder, fired two or three houses in 
the castle, being thatched with palm-leaves, 
which the Spaniards perceived not so soon 
as was necessary.” <A tremendous explo- 
sion ensued, which threw the Spaniards 
into confusion; and the pirates, having 
burnt their way through the stockades, at 
last captured the castle, with a loss of one 
hundred killed, besides seventy wounded. 
On the 18th day of August, 1670, Captain 
Morgan set forth from the castle of 
Chagres with twelve hundred men, five 
boats with artillery, and thirty-two canoes. 
Working their way up the river, the little 
army made only six leagues on the first 
day, and came to “a spot called de los 
Bracos.”’ Here they went ashore to stretch 
their limbs, crippled in the crowded boats, 
and skirmished round the country in 
search of provisions. But they found 
none, as the Spaniards, advised of their 
arrival, carried everything off, and the 
greater part were thus forced to pass the 
night ‘“ with only a pipe of tobacco,” by 
way of refreshment. The river being 
very low, they were obliged to leave their 
boats at the conclusion of the next day. 
The genius of organisation had not for- 
saken them, for they left a hundred 
and sixty men to guard the boats 
and secure their retreat, while the main 
body pushed on across the isthmus, still 
working with such few canoes as were 
able by their light draught to pass up the 
river, encumbered by shoals and those 
impediments known in the Mississippi as 
snags and sawyers. Kverywhere they 
found the country denuded of all kinds 
of provisions, and as buccaneers were 
accustomed to victual on the enemy, they 
were soon reduced to sore straits. On the 
fourth day—according to an eye-witness 
and comrade—“ the ferment of their 
stomachs was now so sharp as to gnaw 
their very bowels.” Nevertheless, they 
were nothing daunted, and, finding a heap 
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of leather bags, devoured them for want of 
anything better. For the information of 
those curious in cookery, it may be well 
to show how they treated this very un- 
promising food. [First they sliced it 
In pieces, then they beat it between two 
stones, and rubbed it, often dipping it in 
water to make it supple and tender. 
“Lastly, they scraped off the hair and 
broyl’d it.” Being thus cooked, they cut 
it into small morsels and ate it, helping 
it down with frequent gulps of water, 
which, by good fortune, they had at hand. 
On the ninth day they, more than half- 
starved and worn out with fatigue and 
fasting, descried the highest steeple of 
Panama, and at once threw up their hats 
for joy, as if the campaign were over, and 
the riches of the city were already theirs. 
The Spaniards appear to have been rather 
slow in going to work. To begin with, 
they made a great show of blockading the 
buccaneers in their temporary encamp- 
ment, and laid many ambuscades to open 
fire as they approached the city. But 
Morgan had good guides, and by the 
advice of one of them, tried ‘another 
way.” Hence the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to leave their breastworks and 
batteries, and come out to meet them in 
the open, with two squadrons of cavalry, 
four regiments of foot, and a huge number 
of wild bulls, driven on by innumerable 
negroes and Indians. When the buccaneers 
saw the opposing force, “few or none but 
wished themselves at home,” but after 
some wavering, they made up their minds 
to “ fight resolutely, or die, for no Quarter 
could be expected from an Enemy, on 
whom they had committed so many 
Cruelties.” Occupying a little hill, they 
sent forward two hundred of their best 
marksmen. Descending the hill, this 
detachment marched straight upon the 
Spaniards, who awaited them firmly 
enough, but could not make much use of 
their cavalry—on account of the field 
being full of “ quaggs.”” The two hundred 
buccaneers, putting one knee on the 
ground, began the battle with “a full 
volley of shot.” An attempt was then 
made to throw the marauders into dis- 
order by driving the wild bulls against 
' them, but the animals took fright and 
ran away—the few who rushed among the 
buccaneers being instantly shot. The 
Spanish horse being discomfited, the foot 
threw down their arms and ran away to 
shelter themselves in the town. There 
an obstinate resistance was made, but in 





spite of barricades, cannon, and men, the 
fury of the buccaneers prevailed, although 
their numbers were considerably thinned 
in the assault. The town taken, Morgan 
forbade his men to touch any wine, saying 
he had intelligence that it was all poisoned 
—his real fear being, that if his men were 
not restrained, they would become fright- 
fully. intoxicated, and prove an easy prey 
to the enemy. The work of plunder and 
destruction now commenced. Churches 
and monasteries, warehouses and palaces, 
were sacked and burnt; but as the inhabit- 
ants had hidden their valuables, and run 
away into the woods, the buccaneers had 
some difficulty in getting their booty 
together. To expedite this important part 
of the business, they made excursions into 
the country, seized as many of the in- 
habitants as they could find, and put 
them to most “exquisite tortures to 
make them confess both other people’s 
goods and their own.” The ruffians racked 
and roasted their unhappy prisoners, and 
occasionally applied a peculiar torture— 
twisting a cord round the forehead of a 
prisoner “ till his eyes appeared as big as 
eggs, and were ready to fall out.” They 
spared neither age nor sex, and one 
shudders to think of the fate of the many 
beautiful women who fell into their hands. 
Morgan himself was peculiarly susceptible 
to the attractions of the fair sex. Among 
the unfortunate prisoners was the wife of 
a Spanish merchant, a woman of singular 
beauty, with raven hair, and a dazzling 
complexion. The buccaneer leader fell in 
love with the lady, who had been told, like 
other Spanish women, by husbands and 
priests, that buccaneers were not men, but 
“heretics,” monstrous beasts, fearful to 
look upon. The young Spaniard was 
therefore agreeably surprised to find 
that her captors were “men like Span- 
iards after all.” Her joy at finding her- 
self in the hands of buccaneers rather 
than wild beasts was premature. For a 
while all went well; but having received 
Morgan’s advances coldly, she soon be- 
came aware of the real character of the 
man. It is hardly unfair to the memory 
of this great freebooter to say that in him 
were epitomised all the vices of gene- 
rations of buccaneers and pirates. He 
was cruel, tyrannical, and sensual; avari- 
cious and faithless even to his own com- 
rades. He pressed his suit, offering to 
pour all the wealth of the Indies at the 
feet of the beautiful Spaniard, if she would 
consent to his wishes. She refused him 
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absolutely, and threatened to kill him or 
herself with her poniard if he came near 
her. Morgan was furious, but found in 
gratified cupidity a solace for disappointed 
love. The lady was flung into a dark 
cellar, and informed that unless thirty 
thousand pieces of eight were paid for 
her ransom she should be sold as a slave 
in Jamaica. As the buccaneering army 
commenced its march from Panama laden 
with plunder, the beautiful prisoner was 
led apart from the rest between two buc- 
caneers. The triumphant army carried off 
from the burned and ruined city one hun- 
dred and seventy-five horses and mules 
laden with gold, silver, and jewels, and 
five or six hundred prisoners, men and 
women, to whom Morgan replied that 
they, unless they were ransomed, should 
assuredly all be sold into slavery. These 
poor wretches were driven on by blows 
from musket-barrels and prods from pikes, 
and the air was filled with the sounds of 
lamentation. The fair Spaniard had en- 
deavoured to pay the money for her ransom. 
She had entrusted two priests with the 
knowledge of a secret hoard, but these 
creatures had taken the money and em- 
ployed it in ransoming their own friends. 
Morgan soon brought them to book. He 
dismissed the lady at once, and carried the 
monks on to Chagres till their ransom was 
paid. 

Now comes a portion of the story which 
strips the buccaneering character of its 
last thin coat of chivalrous varnish. There 
may be honour among thieves—I don’t 
believe there is—but there was certainly 
none among Morgan’s men. As an in- 
stance of the mutual distrust which 
existed among these brigands, may be 
cited Morgan’s command that every man 
should be searched before the division of 
spoil commenced. To divert suspicion 
from himself he first submitted to the 
search, being well prepared for that 
ordeal. At Chagres he divided ‘the 
booty. The murmurs against him now 
rose to a menacing height. According 
to his calculation the share of each man 
was only two hundred pieces of eight, a 
ridiculous dividend on the capture of a 
great city, from which every one had ex- 
pected at least a thousand. The jewels also 
were unfairly sold; the “ admiral ”—for 
Morgan really held a kind of commission 
from Sir Thomas Modyford, governor of 
Jamaica—and his cabal buying them very 
cheap. Matters had now assumed a threat- 
ening aspect. The French buccaneers swore 





that they had been cheated by the English, 
and declared they would have the admiral’s 
life. But he was equal to the occasion, 
gave them the slip, and arrived in Jamaica 
with the immense treasure of which he 
had defrauded his comrades in crime. The 
Sir Thomas Modyford mentioned above, 
who, doubtless, had a share in Morgan’s 
plunder, was recalled, and the buccaneer 
leader himself was sent over to England ; 
when, backed by his commission, he could 
hardly be hanged, and, as an alternative, 
was knighted and sent out to Jamaica as 
commissioner of the Admiralty. Here it 
would seem he married and lived in great 
wealth and splendour, not, however, with- 
out having his ears assailed from time to 
time by the menacing voices of his swindled 
comrades, who swore to be even with him, 
and laid unsuccessful plots to destroy 
him. The wonder is that, among so many 
desperadoes, not one could be found 
to pistol him. The buccaneers delayed 
their revenge too long, for, in 1680, Sir 
Henry Morgan was left in Jamaica by 
Lord Carlisle as deputy-governor, and 
signalised his reign by hanging every 
buccaneer he could catch. In the reign 
of James the Second the notorious knight 
was thrown into prison, where he remained 
for three years. On his release he dis- 
appears from history. Whether he died 
full of years and dignity, or like a dog as 
he deserved, there is no evidence to show. 





KEANE MALCOMBE’S PUPIL. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 

PatieENTLY waiting till the first torrent 
of my grief has spent itself, and I am lying 
back weak and exhausted, but once more 
calm, upon my pillow, Nannie says, with 
an anxious, troubled look upon her face: 

“I'd be well pleased if the minister was 
back, Miss Mabel.” 

Thinking that the kindly creature, 
seeing how sorely I am in need of help 
and comfort, longs for my master to be at 
hand, I make no reply beyond a deep sigh, 
as I think of that faithful friend, absent 
when most needed; but her next words 
put me to shame for the selfishness born 
of sorrow. 

“It’s the mistress I’m thinking of; there’s 
some change over her I don’t like the looks 
of.” 

“Oh, Nannie!” 

And I start to my feet, and make for 
the door, every selfish grief forgotten for 
the time being, in anxious dread of evil 
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to the one creature Heaven seems to have 
left me. But the door is quickly shut and 
locked, and Nannie points with indignant 
finger to the looking-glass. ‘‘Lord’s sake!” 
she says, ‘Miss Mabel, do you want to 
frighten the mistress clean daft wi’ the 
sight of sic a face as that, and she in mortal 
sickness, and easy scared!” 

She draws me opposite the looking- 
glass, where I see reflected a woe-begone, 
dishevelled, white-faced, red-eyed woman, 
certainly no fit object to enter a sick-room. 

Some women require a long time to 
efface the trace of tears. I don’t. Perhaps 
this is in consequence of my having little 
or no bloom and colour to lose, a fact upon 
which my candid friend Mrs. Vandaleur 
was once kind enough to remark. Plenty 
of cold water soon renders my appearance 
less appalling, and Nannie seems inclined 
to unbar the door, and let me go to our 
poor sufferer. But I want to understand 
plainly the extent of her fears. 

“You don’t think,” I say, looking plead- 
ingly into my companion’s face, ‘that 
Auntie is very much worse to-day? You 
don’t think ——” But here it is difficult to 
put my thought into words, and I stop. 

“I think the Lord’s going to take her 
to himself, Miss Mabel; and it’s best to say 
the truth out, and have done withit. I'd 
be blithe to say cheerier words, if I dared; 
but there’s that look upon her face, that 
tells me she’s not long to bide wi’ us. 
Don’t ’ee greet again, dearie—don’t ’ee!” 
for I have covered my face with my hands, 
not to “greet,” as Nannie thinks, but to 
pray for strength to bear this new pain. 

As I enter the quiet room, where the 
shaded lamp casts a soft light on the worn 
face upon the pillow, and the thin restless 
hands moving uneasily on the coverlet, my 
heart fails me; for gathering round the 
eyes and mouth is that strange grey shade, 
which I know to be the livery of death. 

“Is that you, dearie ?” says the feeble 
voice. ‘It seems a long time since you 
were here, and I’ve no’ been feeling just 
well at all; but I knew the boy Donald was 
with you, and I would not let Nannie call 
for you.” 

Such a sense of all I am abont to lose in 
her—such a sense of the loneliness that 
will be for me, when that feeble voice 
is hushed, never more on earth to speak 
such words of tenderness—comes over me, 
that I throw myself upon my knees beside 
the bed, and cast my arms about the poor 
weak frame, while the tears stream from 
my eyes. 





Auntie does not seem surprised or dis- 
tressed at this outbreak ; she lays her hand 
upon my head, and speaks comfortingly 
to me, as though I were again the child 
of old days, weeping over some childish 
trouble. 

“Don’t be greeting sae sair,” she says; 
“it’s bad to pull too hard against the Lord’s 
will.” And then, as my sobs grow quiet: 
“T’m glad we’ve found out how well we 
love each other, before I leave you, child. 
My hard Scotch ways might well have 
made you think I had no lovingness in me; 
but you know better now, don’t you, 
dearie ?” 

I have but time to press a fond kiss on 
the dear worn face, when Nannie’s teatray 
bumps gently against the door, and the 
scones make their appearance, together 
with a tiny china cup of rich cream. 

“Try and taste a bit, if you please, 
mistress ?” says Nannie, with a furtive 
scowl at my tear-stained face; “‘ you’re 
weak for want of food, and here’s Miss 
Mabel never had no tea! But it’s hot and 
ready in the parlour below.” Here Nannie 
looks at me, and hesitates a moment. 
‘Mistress Forsythe is below-stairs, too ; 
she’s called to ask for the mistress, hear- 
ing she was no’ just so weel the day.” 

This last assertion is a piece of pure in- 
vention on Nannie’s part, as I discover on 
entering the room where Donald’s mother 
waits me. She makes no inquiry after 
Auntie, and is indeed evidently unaware 
of her increased illness; and one glance at 
her face is enough to tell me what has 
brought her to Whitegates at such an un- 
usual hour. But dreading to enter upon 
the subject foremost in my thoughts and 
hers, I take a hurried refuge in the com- 
monplace, and express my surprise at her 
being out so late, alone. 

“T did not come alone,” she says, “except 
from the gate.” 

And a shiver runs through me, for I 
know that Donald has turned away from 
Whitegates, like some stranger. 

There is silence again, and Mrs. Forsythe 
turns very pale, and the hand that she 
rests on the mantelshelf trembles. I feel 
that the evil moment is to be deferred no 
longer, when-suddenly the door opens, and 
Nannie, evidently in sore trouble of mind, 
stands before us. 

“The mistress wants you, Mistress 
Forsythe,” she says, her lips twitching 
nervously as she speaks. ‘She’s very 
low, and easy troubled, and set on see- 
ing you, this directly minute.” Then 
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poor faithful Nannie steals inside, and 
softly closes the door. “For the Lord’s 
dear sake,” she says, standing close to Mrs. 
Forsythe, and looking pleadingly in her 
face, “say nothing to trouble the poor 
boddie to-night; she’s sair stricken, sair 
stricken, my lady;” and before either of 
us can say a word, Nannie is gone. 

“Ts this so, Mab? Iam so sorry! I 
did not know there was any change for 
the worse,” says Mrs. Forsythe. And I, 
standing between her and the door, take 
courage, and speak what is in my mind: 

“Yes, it is true, Auntie is very ill—so ill 
that I think the end is near. She knows 
nothing—nothing of—what I have to 
trouble me; and I beg of you—dear Mrs. 
Forsythe, I entreat of you, by the memory 
of our old friendship—help me in keeping 
the knowledge of it away from her!” 

She seems touched to some new, strange 
pity, as I speak. 

“Yours is a brave heart, Mabel; why 
have you let it be uncandid towards me? 
Why——” 

But I interrupt her hurriedly. 

‘Come and see Auntie now, and after 
I will walk part way home with you.” 

Auntie is excited by seeing Mrs. Forsythe. 
“T seem to have a new strength to-night,” 
she says, a flickering pink flush upon her 
cheek; ‘‘ but the day’s been a wearisome 
time. It was kind of you, Mistress Forsythe, 
to call and ask for me so readily. Ah! 
truly I thank Heaven to leave my poor child 
herein such good hands! You and the boy 
Donald willaye watch overhertenderly; it’s 
just a ‘tower of strength’ to me in my 
weakness to think of that!” I cast an 
imploring look at the grave face of Donald’s 
mother, and then she answers, ‘‘ Mab will 
never be without friends, Miss Fraser; but 
I think no one can ever replace your love 
and tenderness to your adopted child!” 
Ah me! how my aching heart echoes the 
truth of her words! Never, never more, 
shall I find such love as that which is drift- 
ing from me now! 

It is a bright, chill autumn night, and 
as Mrs. Forsythe and I walk down the 
avenue, I am glad to draw the “grey cloud” 
I have picked up in the hall closely around 
me. Perhaps, however, my feeling of cold 
arises from nervous agitation ; silence is so 
trying when we know some dreaded words 
are to be spoken; and my companion main- 
tains a silence I dare not, and cannot, break. 

At length we cross the stile, and enter 
the Abbeylands fields. 

The white mist lies low, and above it 





the moon sails in a sea of dark blue sky. 
Our dresses rustle against the short crisp 
stubble that is all the sickle has left of 
the waving grain, and the corn-crake keeps 
up its harsh, monotonous, grating cry, as 
if “keening” over the fields shorn of 
their golden glory. 

Now Mrs. Forsythe speaks, and her 
voice has a troubled, faltering sound. 

“Child! don’t you think I feel for you ? 
don’t you think my heart is aching for you, 
even when most I feel that it is best to 
be as it is—best for you, and best for 
Donald ? ” 

I am in no mood to spare myself, so I 
say, in a hard cold voice, that covers an 
awful stab of pain at her last words: 

“You said I had been uncandid. To 
whom, and when, have I been so?” 

I step before her, and stand defiant in 
her path, so that she cannot choose but 
stop short. In the same sad voice, and 
without being roused to any resentment 
by my defiant manner, she answers me: 

“T have often thought lately, Mabel, of 
some lines you once read to me long ago— 

Dead love may live again; but through all time 

No mason can up-build the fallen tower 

Of trust. 

It has been so with you and me. When 
first I was told that you had given your 
confidence to a stranger, had spoken of 
me and mine, and earnestly entreated that 
what you had said might be religiously 
kept from me, I! suffered—I suffered 
intensely; for, Mabel, I have loved you 
very dearly.” 

All my defiant humour is gone. Iam 
trembling, as I see the net that is round 
me. I seem to hear a soft, false, lying voice 
say, “I will respect your confidence, dear 
child!” 

“When first Mrs. Vandaleur—for I do 
not deal in mystery, and am speaking in 
a full, and, maybe, last confidence to you 
—told me of what you had said to her, 
she did so in pure kindness of heart, 
wishing to let me know that you were 
troubled with sensitive fears as to my full 
approbation of my son’s choice; and with 
genuine distress she saw the view I took 
of what was, to me, so unseemly a con- 
fidence on your part.” 

Such a vivid picture of Mrs. Vandaleur’s 
“distress ” comes into my mind, that I can 
hardly keep down an hysterical and painful 
laugh. Evidently troubled by my strange 
silence, Mrs. Forsythe speaks appealingly: 

“Why could you not trust me, Queenie ? 
Why did you desecrate our friendship by 
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speaking of my inmost thoughts to a 
stranger? Have you no explanation to 
give me?” 

“No, none!” and I clasp my hands 
tightly together, and look up into her face, 
“T have nothing to say—not a single word 
to say—about Mrs. Vandaleur, or anything 
she may have told you. I have done you 
no wrong—or your son either. I have 
given him up-—given him up, though it has 
torn my heart out to do so, because I saw 
that his love was mine no longer. And 
now, let me go, and let the past lie; it 
hurts too much, this bringing up of things 
that are dead.” 

“Poor child! poor child!” she says, 
for my voice has become a moan of pain, 
and the tears fall down her face. And thus 
I see her, for the last time, and take her 
hand, and hold it against my bosom; then 
let it fall, and speed through the fields. I 
reach the white gate, pass up the avenue, 
and there, at the open door, stands m 
master—my master, whom I think to be 
miles away from us and all our troubles ! 

The joyous exclamation of welcome dies 
upon my lips, for on Keane Malcombe’s 
face is a strange look of awe and grief. 

“Come quickly, child!” he says, half 
leading, half carrying me up the stairs. 
“Her life may be measured by minutes 
now!” 

Supported in Nannie’s arms, a grey 
pallor on her face, each breath drawn with 
labour and pain, Aunt Janet’s eyes are 
turned fondly and expectantiy to the door, 
looking for the child of her love. The 
excitement of Mrs. Forsythe’s visit, and 
the unexpected arrival of the minister, 
may have tried her feeble strength too 
sorely. Be this as it may, she had scarcely 
greeted my master, when a sudden faint- 
ness and exhaustion had come on; and 
leaving poor troubled Nannie with her 
mistress, he had hurried downstairs to 
search for me. 

I fling myself on my knees by the bed, 
and she raises her feeble arm to put it 
about my neck. 

“Oh speak to me! speak to me, dear, 
before you leave me!”-I cry, half beside 
myself with grief. But Auntie will never 
speak to me again; the power of speech is 
gone, and only in the faint pressure of her 
hand, and in the gaze of the dying eyes 
that never cease to look upon my face, can 

I read the loving, tender thoughts that are 
in her heart for me. 

I hear my master’s voice begin the 


join in it; I am watching every passing 
change on the dear face so close to mine. 
“Thy kingdom come!” 

As the words pass my master’s lips, I 
see that Auntie is looking at me no more, 
and that for her God’s kingdom has already 
come ! 


Ail the flowers were dead when Auntie 
died. There were no roses to put into her 
cold hands, no violets to lay upon her 
breast ; but tears fall on her still white face, 
and Nannie and I watch by turn in the 
darkened room till the cold chill morning, 
when they take my dead from me, and I 
am left alone at silent, desolate Whitegates. 

The very day after Auntie’s funeral, 
strange news comes to the village of the 
“ oreat folks” up at Abbeylands. 

Sir Ralph Forsythe, Donald’s rich and 
childless uncle, has died suddenly, and 
Donald inherits his vast estate “down 
south,” whither the heir is summoned 
with all speed. 

The village is bewildered by so many 
important events happening at one time; 
and the chief gossip of the place, one 
Sandy Sim, complains to Nannie of such 
an untoward glut of news, ‘the noo,” when, 
at other seasons, hardly as much is going 
as will give material for a “tidy crack wi’ 
a neebor, mak’ as muckle of it as a boddie 
may !” 

Aunt Janet’s will is also a subject 
of much public interest, for White- 
gates, by the will of its original owner, 
passes away to a distant cousin on m 
mother’s side; and not all the fealty of 
“the village ” to “ poor Mistress Fraser ” 
can prevent many exciting and interesting 
speculations as to “ what the new-comers 
may be like.” 

But even yet more startling news is to 
fall upon the ears of the community. The 
minister has seen some mighty learned 
English Doctor during his stay in those 
uncivilised countries which lie south of the 
Tweed, and from him has heard of won- 
derful mineral springs in some country 
“out of all calculation, ye ken, sae far 
-frae Scotland;” and these springs work 
grand cures in persons afflicted like the 
minister’s ‘wife. And so, with the faint 
fond hope that his “ Lizzie” may find 
healing yet, and one day wander again 
with him among the flowers and fields 
he loves, my master is to set off with her 
on a long and trying journey, and Mabel 
Meredith is to go with them. A new 
minister—a stranger, from the far North— 
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is to take Mr. Malcombe’s place meanwhile; 
and what with this novelty in the way of 
a spiritual leader, and fresh inmates at 
Whitegates, the place will be in a regular 
ferment, and long winter evenings will be 
hardly long enough to discuss the many 
and varied points of interest and opinion. 

That Miss Mabel is not, after all, to be 
“the leddie of the great hoose,” is by this 
time an accepted fact among our humble 
neighbours; but I think Nannie is held in 
too great dread for many questions to be 
put to her, and therefore curiosity has to 
remain content with the bare fact. 

All that Aunt Janet had to leave is mine 
—enough to spare me all anxious thoughts 
of the future—and when my master asks 
me to go with him and his Lizzie to a 
strange, distant land, I eagerly and gladly 
accept the loving offer of a home with 
them, for I have a ceaseless longing to 
escape from scenes that have been fraught 
with so much pain, and, alas! are to me 
haunted by the ghosts of dead joys. 

The river will sing the same sweet lullaby 
to the lilies on its breast as of old, but, with 
no Donald to wander with me on its banks, 
what can-the song of the river say, that is 
not sadness and pain? The sweet pink- 
faced roses may cluster about Whitegates ; 
but through the window they frame, I 
may never more watch for his coming! 
Auntie’s chair is empty, and her half- 
finished knitting lies on the Iittle table by 
the window; silent is the voice that loved 
me, even when it was chiding my careless 
ways. Why should I stay where all about 
me are voices that, like the “sough” of the 
autumn wind in the pine-trees, only weep 
and wail ? 

In these days of my sorrow I am grate- 
ful to Mrs. Forsythe, in that she does 
not try to see me before she leaves 
Abbeylands, to go with her son to take 
possession of his new domain. I feel that 
she knows another interview between us 
would but be added pain, and could do no 
good ; and I am glad—oh, so unutterably 
glad !—to be spared such an ordeal again ! 

Not so forbearing, however, is ‘“‘ mine 
enemy.” Late one afternoon I see her, as 
I pass the turret window, coming up the 
avenue, attired in a dainty costume, in 
which black and silver-grey predominate ; 
and I recognise, with a cold shiver of 
disgust, that this is what is called “ com- 
plimentary mourning ” for dear Auntie. 

Thus I see her coming, mincingly, 
and Irush downstairs and meet Nannie 
rushing up, for she, too, has espied the 





advancing figure. I grasp her bare arm 
in no gentle hold; I am weary, worn out 
hy a long day’s painful attention to those 
dreadful after-details of the loss of one 
dear to us, that make the eyes dim with 
weeping, and I cannot face Mrs. Vandaleur. 
“Say I’m ill—gone away—dead—any- 
thing ; but don’t let me see her. Nannie, I 
shall die if you let her in!” 

Nannie’s face is pledge sufficient, and 
I beat a hasty retreat to poor Auntie’s 
room, leaving the door open, so that I can 
hear Nannie parley with the invader. 

A soft cooing voice, with a suitable 
tone of grief, that renders it like a dis- 
tressed pigeon, tenderly inquires after my 
well-being. 

“Could I see her for a moment or two P 
It might rouse her a little, you know.” 

“It might rouse her more than would 
be good for her,” answers Nannie’s hard 
clear voice; “and it’s nothing but quiet 
and rest as Miss Mabel wants, ma’am. 
She’s pretty well, and only needing sleep, 
and she can’t see’ no one—and is much 
obliged to you for calling to ask for her; 
and that’s all the message.” 

“But, my good woman,” persists the 
visitor, “ you have not told her who it is. 
I feel sure she would see me.” 

“She did see you, ma’am, coming up 
the avenue, and she gave the message to 
me as I gave it to you.” 

Mrs. Vandaleur is apparently somewhat 
taken aback by this last piece of pleasing 
information, and makes no further attempt 
to storm the garrison. 

“Give my best, my very best love to 
Miss Mabel, and tell her I came to try and 
speak a few words of comfort, and say 
that I am going to England in a few days’ 
time.” 

“The Lord be praised,” says Nannie, 
and after a long and unpleasantly sug- 
gestive pause continues, “for all His 
mercies! Miss Mabel don’t want for 
friends or comfort either; she’s going to 
foreign parts before long, with the minister 
and his wife; and I’m a-going too myself.” 

There is a subtle change in Mrs. Van- 
daleur’s voice that tells me with what 
inward satisfaction she hears of my ap- 
proaching hegira. 

“That will be such a nice change for 
her. Say I shall beso glad if I can do 
anything for her.” 

But Nannie interrupts this effusive 
speech. 

“There can be no manner of occasion 
for anyone to see to Miss Mabel while I’m. 
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here, thanking you kindly all the same 
for good intentions, and wishing you 
good-morning, ma’am, and a safe journey 
to England.” 

I have a dreadful suspicion that Nannie, 
in her zealous ire, has “ let slap ” the door 
with more vigour than is absolutely need- 
ful; and a grim smile which adorns her 
hard features, as she informs me of Mrs. 
Vandaleur’s departure, rather leads me to 
suppose this idea is correct. 

The gloaming is coming on—that dim 
pleasant time which I used to revel in, and 
of which dear Auntie would say that no one 
but an “idle chiel” would be so fond. 
Tap, tap, go the long bare fingers of the 
rose-trees against the bay-window, and 
each gust of wind brings down a dancing 
shower of leaves from the tall willows on 
the lawn. My weariness of mind and 
body has reached that pitch at which com- 
plete inaction is a luxury, and the tired 
mind seeks rest from long painful tension 
in dwelling upon every trivial object that 
meets the eye. The firelight is struggling 
with the dying daylight for the mastery ; 
and I lie back upon the low couch, near 
the window, and watch how every moment 
the fantasticshadows on the wall grow more 
distinct. Outside, the clouds are drifting, 
hurrying across the sky as if bound on 
errands of mighty import; and I can hear 
a faint murmur—faint only from distance 
—which I know to be the sound of the 
river, swollen with heavy rains, and rush- 
ing madly down the rocky falls below the 
bend, where the lilies lie in summer, and 
where my sweet-brier tree is shedding 
tears of scented leaves over the summer 
that is gone. I am weary enough to feel 
glad that everything is past and over; 
weary enough to ask for nothing but to be 
left in rest and peace—so weary that even 
sorrow itself seems sleeping for a while. 

Is it not often—just when we are con- 
gratulating ourselves that the worst is over, 
the deep waters all waded through, the 
pain endured, and the time of rest, come— 
that, suddenly, we have to bear the ex- 
tremest pang of all? I have not heard my 
master’s quiet footstep on the stairs; and 
he enters the room and comes over to 
where I lie, almost too weary to get up 
and greet him. 

*‘ All in the dark, my child?” he says, 
and lays a hand upon my head. I look up 
into the kind face, and there I see some- 
thing that makes me spring to my feet. 

“What is it?” I say, gasping out 
the words, and clinging to his hand with 











the passionate appeal of one who has 
suffered so much, that further endurance 
seems impossible. I stand in the window, 
leaning against the wall, and wait till he 
shall see fit to tell me on what errand of 
pain he comes—patient, more from weak- 
ness than will. My master is not one to 
keep a sufferer in suspense long. 

“T have had the boy Donald with me. 
He is in sore trouble—sore, bitter trouble 
of spirit.” 

A shiver goes through me as my master 
speaks; but I do not say a word. 

“To-morrow he and his mother leave 
Abbeylands, and I have promised to give 
you this myself, and to bring an answer to 
the boy; he is waiting for me in the 
lane.” 

“This” is a letter. Now, during our 
short betrothal, I have had but few letters 
from Donald. It stirs me to the very 


depths of my nature to close my hand over | 


the letter that Donald has written to me. 

Thefire burns cheerily, andI crouch down, 
after an old childish fashion of mine, upon 
the rug, and read Donald’s letter by the 
firelight. 

This is what it says: 

“Tt is so hard to leave you alone in 
your sorrow, Mabel! Do you really, truly 
mean me to abide by what you said that 
afternoon P Only one word—one single 
word—‘ Come ;’ and I will be by your side, 
comforting you, or trying my best to do so. 
Let us forget all that has come between us, 
and be as we once were; I could not sleep 
last night for thinking of your loneliness 
and grief. I am waiting outside for your 
answer. Mabel! let me come to you ? 

** DoNALD.” 

Tears stream from my eyes; I kiss the 
letter with a passion of tenderness; I hold 
it clasped against my breast. My master 
watches me in silence. 

At length my mad ecstasy is over. The 
letter is in my hand, and I read it again; 
but this time with a clearer vision. The mist 
is clearing away; Isee the right path. We 
cannot put aside “‘all that has come between 
us.” IfI take Donald’s generous, pitiful 
impulse, and build my life’s love on it, I 
shall build upon the sand; for I know 
Donald loves, not me —not this weary, 
grief-worn woman standing in the firelight 
—but fair-faced, golden-haired Maud, his 
more fitting mate ! 

I cross to where my master is standing, 
and cling about his neck in an abandon- 
ment of grief. “Oh, help me! help me, 
master, to do the right! It is so hard—so 
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hard ; and life seems one terrible desolation 
without him!” He holds me close, as a 
tender father might, and kisses my up- 
turned face; but now, as ever, the faithful 
voice shrinks not from the words of truth, 
be they never so bitter, never so fraught 
with pain ! 

“Child! if you are sure that you are 
acting for the best—if you are sure Donald’s 
love is no longer yours—then, ‘cut off the 
right hand.’ Better so than to found your 
happiness on what has no reality. The 
boy besought me not to influence you 
against him, and I will say no more than 
this—be guided by your own heart. I have 
never known its voice unfaithful to the 
trath.” 

Once more the tempter struggles for the 
mastery. I picture to myself what would 
be if I were to say that one word, “Come!” 
I picture the old sound of the quick step 
on the stairs ; and then, the loving arms 
round me, my tired head resting on his 
breast, the dear bright face bent over 
me, his lips on mine; but here the dread 
memory of that last passionless kiss comes 
like a stab—that kiss that was the requiem 
of adead love! I dash away my tears, and 
chase the dreamy firelight away, makin 
the room a blaze of candle-light. Quickly 
I trace the words that seal my life to a 
loveless loneliness for ever : 

“Thank you for your generous letter. 
I shall always like to remember that you 
wrote it, when my sorrow came upon me, 
and you thought I wanted comfort. All 
I have to say to you I said thatday. May 
Heaven bless you, and all you love, now 
and always. MaseEL.” 

Hastily I seal my letter. Silently my 
master watches me. 

I put it into his hand. Then he says, in 
a faltering, tearful voice : 

“The Lord bless my child, and comfort 
her in her sorrow !.” 

So he is gone! And I have a second 
time cast from me the light of my eyes, 
the glory and brightness of my life! 

The lane turns round at our gate, and 
passes behind Whitegates, and the window 
of my room looks that way. In a moment 
I have gained the room, noiselessly opened 
the little casement, and am crouching on 
the floor in the dusky light, listening for 
Donald’s footstep. 

There! It is coming; he is passing 
below the window; he knows not that I 
am praying for him—‘“ so near,” yet, oh, 
“so far away.” God bless my Donald— 
mine for this one short hour by virtue of 





his pitiful tender thought of me in my grief 
and pain—mine never again, I know; but 
mine to weep and pray for just this once. 

Fainter, fainter grow the sounds of his 
footsteps. 

I cannot hear them now at all. Listen 
as I will, Donald has passed out of my 
life, and my love-story is ended ! 

CHAPTER VII. FIVE YEARS AFTER. 

I reet that it would be a very satisfac- 
tory ending to my story if I could tell 
how some happy chance threw me again 
across Mrs. Forsythe’s path, and gave me 
an opportunity of explaining to her all the 
cruel misconception of the past, and set 
us once more “ heart to heart and soul to 
soul,” as in the old days when we loved 
each other so well, and Donald—bright, 
boyish Donald—was so dear to both ! 

And it may be so some day—even in 
that day “ when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed” —but not now, for death 
has made, long since, of our estrangement 
an eternal record. And of my own life, 
meanwhile, what shall I say? It is too 
busy to be sad. The garb I wear is one 
that pledges me to hard toil in the byways 
and the crowded alleys of life, among the 
poor, the sick, and the fallen; for I have 
become a member of a Church that guides 
her children with a firmer hand than the 
church of my childhood. Thus my life is 
not an unhappy one. It is the useless, 
the idle, the feeble, that spend their days 
in moaning over an irrecoverable past ; 
those who toil for a Divine Master could 
not see to walk in the way that He has set 
before them, were their eyes ever blinded 
by tears. 

And Mrs. Vandaleur ? 

One fair spring-day, about five years 
after Aunt Janet’s death, I am unlucky 
enough to miss a certain train, and have 
to wait at the station for another. As I 
stand, looking helplessly at the clock— 
as though with a feeble hope that, by so 
doing, I can accelerate its progress—I hear 
a never-forgotten voice cooing to a porter 
about some luggage. Yes; there can be 
no mistake, it is Mrs. Vandaleur, and about 
her are all the signs of great worldly pros- 
perity. As soon as she sees me, there is 
the same fling outwards of the fat hands, 
the same ecstatic glance upwards as of old. 

“Tt is you!” she says, rushing towards 
me, as though her whole life, since we 
parted, had been one wild longing to see 
me again. “It is Mabel Meredith! I 
should have known you anywhere by your 
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eyes, in spite of that dress. Dear me! 
I remember hearing you had joined the 
English Church, and turned nun. How very 
interesting !” 

But I am looking beyond the voluble 
lady, to where a pleasant-faced woman 
holds by the hand a child—a child with 
Donald’s eyes, dark-grey eyes with the 
black lashes. 

“That is Mand’s eldest,” says Mrs. 
Vandaleur, “the young heir of Abbeylands. 
Come here, Theodore, and kiss the lady.” 

Theodore kisses the lady, and the lady 
kisses Theodore, calmly enough to all 
appearance, but with a storm of feeling 
running riot in her heart. 

Hitherto words have not come to me 
very readily in answer to all the gushing 
of my companion, but as she chatters on, 
I see that cruel malice lurks beneath an 
apparently aimless torrent of questions, 
and I resolve that not by so much as a 
. passing quiver of the lip will I gratify her 
wish to see me suffer. 

“Tam not a nun,” I say very quietly, 
as she again animadverts on it being “so 
charming,” and ‘“‘so romantic,” to find me 
in the sister’s dress. ‘And I am very 
well, and very busy, and z 

“Happy too, eh?” she says, interrupt- 
ing me quickly, and with her head on one 
side, as usual with her when aiming some 
tiny poisoned dart at a human heart. 

“Yes; happy too,” I answer, looking 
steadily into the steel-ccloured, shadow- 
less eyes. 

“How nice that is! Of course you 
know that our poor friend, Mrs. Forsythe, 
has passed away ?” 

I bow my head in a silent affirmative. 

“Ah! poor dear! she died with her 
hand in mine!” 

I think Mrs. Vandaleur knows that I 
feel she is lying, for she looks away from 
me rather hurriedly. 

“‘ By-the-way, she spoke of you, not long 
before she died ; she was unconscious most 
of the time after the—the seizure—but 
she had lucid intervals—yes—poor soul ! 
she knew us all at times!” 

I am trying to keep down my wild im- 
patience to know what my old friend said 
of me, hoping that she sent me some 
loving word from her bed of death, but 
the consciousness that my companion is 
enjoying my suspense makes me hide all 
indications of distress. 

She has told me that she and the 
child are en route for Abbeylands, and I 
know the North train will be up in ten 








minutes. Will she tell me before that 
time is gone ? 

“She spoke of me, you tell me, Mrs. 
Vandaleur. What did she say?” 

“Qh, nothing particular. She seemed to 
take Maud for you once, for she called 
her Mab; and on another occasion, when 
I was with her alone—she liked me to be 
always with her, you know.” 

“ And being alone with you, she spoke 
of me?” 

“Yes: she seemed to wish to see you. 
She said, ‘ Why doesn’t she come?’ and I 
was distressed, you know, that she should 
agitate herself.” 

“Naturally ; and, to soothe her, you led 
her to suppose I was either unable, or 
unwilling to come?” 

“Unable, my dear Mabel, unable;” andshe 
laid her hand impressively upon my arm. 

“You never told her son that she asked 
to see me!” 

I make this remark as an assertion, not 
an interrogation. She purses up her 
mouth and looks wise, and gives the 
faintest possible shrug of her shoulders. 

“ Why—no. You see it would have 
been useless; and, indeed, she was never 
properly conscious after that occasion, 
poor dear! She is in a better place, and 
we ought not to mourn! ” 

“Yes; she is out of the power of mis- 
representation now.” 

There is a silence, and Mrs. Vandaleur 
looks slightly crestfallen; then recovers 
herself. 

“* My daughter and her husband cannot 
tear themselves away from London while 
the season lasts; Maud isso much ad- 
mired, and made so much of, and Donald 
is so proud of her being such a brilliant 
star of the fashionable world. It is really 
delightful—Arcadian, I may say—to see 
how he idolises her ; it makes me quite sad, 
I declare, at times, when it reminds me of 
my own young happy days.” 

I make no reply to this tirade, and look 
longingly in the direction whence the North 
train will eventually appear. Mrs. Van- 
daleur puts on an air of gentle raillery, 
and shakes a playful finger at me. 

** Ah, Mabel, dear, I hope you have for- 
given my sweet child her innocent sup- 
planting of you?” 

“T have not forgiven Maud, Mrs. Van- 
daleur, because there was nothing to for- 
give. Maud was not to blame, and I’m 
sure things are best as they are; I should 
never have been a star of the fashionable 
world, and am better where I am.” 
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“Well, certainly; the religious habit 
suits your style of face remarkably well.” 

“And, what is of more consequence, 
the life I lead suits me remarkably well.” 

“Well,” she says, giving a little sigh, as if 
the interview had somehow been not quite 
satisfactory, “‘it is altogether too delightful 
to have seen you. I shall tell Maud and 
Donald what good news there is of you.’ 

I know, perfectly well, that she will 
never hint, in the remotest degree, at 
having seen me, and that she is lying 
with her usual graceful ease, so I make 
no reply. A few minutes more, and the 
train has whirled Mrs. Vandaleur away ; 
the baby-boy, with Donald’s eyes, being 
told to “‘ kiss his hand to the lady,” and 
obediently complying. And I, too, presently 
go on my way; not rejoicing exactly, but 
yet with a warm thought nestling at my 
heart—the thought that Mrs. Forsythe 
remembered me at the last. Who can 
say with what strange keenness of intui- 
tion the eyes of the dying are gifted to 
discern the true from the false ? 


My master has found a home in a foreign 
land, where skilful treatment and a genial 
climate have restored his Lizzie to such a 
measure of health and strength, as he had 
never thought to see her enjoy. 

Thus the evening of their life is sweeter 
and brighter than its noontide. 

Nannie is their faithful attendant, and 
seems to have got over her fears of be- 
coming “just a wee bit scrimpit boddie,” 
from feeding entirely on frogs—a penalty 
she had expected to pay for residing in 
foreign parts. 

The faithful creature has never quite 
reconciled herself to my joining the English 
Church, and adopting my present mode of 
life. The first sight of me in my close 
bonnet and black dress was almost too 
much for her, and she was obliged to hide 
her face with her apron at intervals, and 
so gain courage for another look. 

Perhaps the calmness with which my 
master took these various changes helped 
to sooth Nannie’s troubled mind, for she 
said to me, just before we parted : 

“Well, my lammie, we cannot a’ gang to 
Heaven one way ; and if one gangs in one 
dress, and anither in anither, I reckon the 
Lord won’t take much note as long as the 
heart’s right wi’ Him.” 


Once, and once only, in all these long 
busy years I have seen “Donald, and thus 





it came about. 


My duties chanced to take me to London 
for a time, and returning, late one autumn 
evening, from a more than usually trying 
day’s work, I noticed a carriage standing 
at the open door of a house in one of those 
fashionable squares in the near neigh- 
bourhood of which lie the haunts of want 
and vice—splendour and poverty, luxury 
and hunger, jostling each other in a strange 
proximity. 

Inside the lofty hall of this mansion, 
just where a blaze of light fell full upon 
her face, stood Mand, no longer girlish as 
of old, but still passing fair. About her 
shoulders was gathered, in graceful fashion, 
something very soft, and white, and glisten- 
ing, yet not brighter than the sheen of her 
golden hair. 

She was smiling up into his face—his 
—Donald’s! A moment more and he ran 
quickly down the broad steps, to give some 
order to the man-servant; and, seeing my 
sister’s dress, with that sweet courtesy, 
ever such a winning trait in his character, 
he bared his head as I passed. 

With head bowed low, with fluttering 
heart, and failing breath, I hurried on 
through the long lamp-lit streets. Ah, 
Donald! you did not know that it was 
Mabel who passed you by ! 

Thus, then, I saw my old love, and re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy, to see that 
it was well with him; but I pray that I 
may never look upon his face again, for the 
old pain stirs at the sight of the well- 
remembered smile. 

A life that is full of purpose can never 
be unhappy, and therefore mine is one of 
content and peace; but far away, like a 
picture that I once gazed upon with 
loving eyes that grew tear-blinded, lies 
the memory of the summer when Donald 
Forsythe loved me, and the river sang its 
low song of joy as we stood by the per- 
fumed briar in the meadow—the summer 
long ago, when my short, sweet love-story 
began and ended! 
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CHAPTER Il. NOTES FROM MEMORY. 

WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

“To these terrible days, there succeeded 
a long time of which I need not make any 
record. It had a history, indeed, every 
day and hour of it; but one which is for 
my reading only, and which is written 
upon the living tablet of my own heart. 
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Should it prove advisable for me to send 
this present writing to Mr. Dwarris, it will 
be more intelligible and useful to him as a 
reference for the formation of his opinion 
and the guidance of his conduct, if it con- 
tains as little as possible about myself. I 
therefore refrain from transcribing in this 
otherwise fuller and more complete record 
of the memoranda which I have diligently, 
though briefly, kept, every observation 
which has reference to my own state of 
mind, and proceed to put in order simply 
those observations which refer to the occur- 
rences, the facts, and the influences which 
have affected the history of our lives since 
the death of my husband, and the full 
knowledge of my own position which was 
conveyed to me by Mr. Meredith. 

“In a short time after the interview 
which I have just recounted, I drew up a 
will, almost as short as that which John 
had signed on his death-bed, by which I 
made an exactly equal division between 
Ida Pemberton and my child, then unborn, 
and apart from any consideration of its 
sex, of all the property which my husband 
had bequeathed to me. I thought I could 
not go astray from what would have been 
his wish by doing this; and I added to the 
provisions of my will a request identical 
with that which John had made in his first 
will—i.e., that his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Dwarris, should undertake the duties of 
guardian to"both. The document which I 
am now writing, and which, in the event 
of my death, is to reach Mr. Dwarris with 
the will which I have made since, and in 
the speedy expectation of. my time of trial 
and danger, is written for the purpose of 
explaining why I have not suffered the 
will which I at first made to stand, and 
also the nature and extent of the responsi- 
bility which his acceptance of the charge, 
that my husband had laid upon him, must 
involve. 

“John had no doubt that Mr. Dwarris 
would accept that charge, if ever it should 
come to be actually proposed to him, and I 
can therefore have no doubt either, though 
it must come to him, through my hands, 
burthened witha heavier responsibility than 
it ever entered John Pemberton’s mind to 
conceive there could be attached to it. 

“IT now proceed to my explanation. 

“T have not hitherto alluded to Ida 
Pemberton, my step-daughter, in con- 
nection with the revelation which I had 
to make to her father on his deathbed, 
or to the relations which subsisted between 
her and myself at that terrible time. 





It is fitting now that I should fully define 
the latter; and I do so, rememberiig 
that this writing may, in time to come, 
assume the character of a confidential 
communication for the guidance of Mr. 
Dwarris, and that in that character it 
imposes upon me absolute candour and 
reasonableness. 

“Ida Pemberton was little more than a 
child when her father married me. She 
was as amiable, bright, and affectionate 
as she was pretty ; and I had none of the 
ordinary difficulties, which beset a woman 
who really designs to do her duty in that 
trying relation, to encounter. She had no 
instinctive dislike to me, and fortunately 
the servants did not inspire her with a 
feeling which I frequently observed to 
have such an origin. I loved her very 
deeply and sincerely, for her own sake, as 
well as for her father’s; and I deeply and 
sincerely love her still, though there has 
come between us an estrangement arising 
from a cause which I will set down here. 
It will become, after a time, necessary for 
me to examine closely into my right to act 
on that difference between us; and in such 
an examination I shall still have the aid of 
my own intimate knowledge of my husband's 
mind and judgment to sustainandassist me. 

“I may dismiss in a few sentences the 
state of things between my step-daughter 
and myself, which existed up to the time 
at which our return to England was 
decided upon. It was a very happy one, 
as everything which formed a part or a 
constituent of my life was happy then. 
Ida’s father was devoted to her, and in- 
dulgent to her every wish, and I was of 
one mind with him in this as in every 
other matter. Ida grew up rapidly; and I 
daresay it might have seemed to some 
people that the relation between her and 
me was almost of a sisterly character. 
Such, however, was not the case; there 
was in it a much graver element than 
that, which I carefully nourished, be- 
cause of the difference in age between 
John and myself. It would not have ap- 
peared seemly that anything like equality 
should have established itself between 
so young a girl and myself; so that I 
suppose there was something incomplete 
in the tie between us—a weak spot which 
I did not suspect, and at which it subse- 
quently broke. For it has broken, and as 
much of my mind as I can detach from 
the past must be given to the mending of 
it, if my life be prolonged, and, whether 
it be or not, to providing, to the utmost 
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of my forethought and my power, a 
remedy for the evil with which I feel 
the poor girl’s future is threatened. 

“My narrative must take up the course 
of events at that ill-omened occurrence, 
which was the beginning of all the sorrow 
and desolation which has laid our bright 
and happy home in ruins; the coming 
into our house of Mr. Randall, who had 
met with an accident at our gate, and 
proved to be suffering from fever at the 
time. I recognised this gentleman as a 
person whom I had known, some years 
before, in England, and I was alone with 
him previous to his death, and received 
his last confidence and instructions. 

“When he was brought into our house, 
another person, also a passenger by the 
coach, accompanied him. This person was 
a considerably younger man than Mr. 
Randall; his name was Dale; and my hus- 
band and I had reason to believe that he 
had in reality only a very slight acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Randall, although, after he 
found that his state was hopeless, he 
claimed to have been intimately known 
to him. It was not until Mr. Dale, who 
remained at Mount Kiera Lodge to assist 
in attending upon Mr. Randall, had been 
there two days that I saw him, and during 
that interval he had been a good deal with 
my husband and Ida. Circumstances into 
which I need not now enter had prevented 
my meeting him sooner, and when we did 
meet, he did not produce on my mind by 
any means so favourable an impression as 
that which he had produced upon John. 
I may, however, observe here, that John 
did not continue, even before the matters 
I shall enter upon hereafter had occurred, 
to take so favourable a view of this stranger- 
guest as at first. Whether he thought him 
presuming, or unfeeling, or felt that he 
had been a little incautious in permitting 
Mr. Dale to remain in our house because 
Mr. Randall was perforce obliged to remain, 
I do not know; perhaps he had only a vague 
instinctive uneasiness. Butthere was some- 
thing in kis mind which prevented his re- 
coiling with absolute incredulity from the 
very hazardous suggestion which I was 
shortly after obliged to make to him. 

“Should this writing hereafter come 
under Mr. Dwarris’s attention, I beg him 
especially to dwell with exactitude upon 
the present portion of it. It is a portion 
difficult to me to write, and it involves 
conclusions which may be entirely mis- 
taken, but which have such weight and 
circumstantiality to my mind, that I could 





not hold myself absolved from acting upon 
my intimate conviction respecting them as 
if they were proven. 

“My husband had taken possession of 
Mr. Randall’s keys, and had locked them 
up, together with the money—twenty 
pounds in gold, and some silver—and the 
papers which were in the injured man’s 
possession ; also his watch, and one or two 
personal ornaments of little value. The 
portmanteaus and bags belonging to the 
two travellers had been placed in the bed- 
room assigned to Mr. Dale. Of these 
arrangements I knew nothing at the time 
they were made, for I had unfortunately 
fainted on first entering the room into 
which the injured man was carried; but 
when I was told by my husband of all 
that occurred at that time, and of other 
circumstances which took place a little 
later, by another person to whom I shall 
have to make further reference—it must 
be borne in mind that I did not inquire 
into those matters until my mind was 
already possessed by a doubt—I took 
special note of two facts in reference to 
them. 

“Firstly: Mr. Randall’s keys were not 
placed in my husband’s despatch-box in 
the state in which they had been in Mr. 
Randall’s pocket. Mr. Dale let them fall 
on the floor in handing them to John, 
who locked them up, but observed at the 
time that the chain ring on which they 
were hung was unscrewed. 

“Secondly: Two keys were found by 
another person on the study floor, on the 
following morning, and handed to John, 
who locked them up with the others in 
the despatch-box; and remarked to the 
other person that one of them looked like 
the key of a valise. 

“These two facts are supplemented by 
the following circumstance, which will be 
found to lend them, I think, not un- 
reasonable weight in the considerations 
which influence me in writing this narra- 
tive, and taking the resolution upon which 
I am about to act. 

“Tt was not in my husband’s study, 
but in Mr. Dale’s bedroom, whither Mr. 
Randall’s clothes had been carried, after 
they had undressed him, that Mr. Dale 
handed my husband the bunch of keys, 
after having let them fall on the floor. 
Before the other person, of whom I 
have hereafter to speak, found the two 
loose keys on the floor of the study, in 
which the sick man lay, on the next 
morning, Mr. Dale had been in that room, 
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and had been left for some time alone 
with the patient. 

“Tt now becomes necessary for me to 
relate a portion of the instructions which 
I received from Mr. Randall on his death- 
bed, and before I had seen Mr. Dale. 
There is no need for reference to anything 
which he told me of his previous history, 
or to any part of it known to myself in 
former times. He was perfectly collected 
in his thoughts, and aware that he was 
dying, when 1 spoke to him about any 
wishes he might have to express, and the 
disposition of such property of his as had 
been brought into our house. He told me 
the following particulars : 

“That he had been on the point of re- 
turning to England, after an unsuccessful 
career in the colonies; and that he would 
have sailed from Sydney by the next ship, 
had he reached his destination in safety. 

“That his mother was still living, in 
England—a note of her address will be 
found at the end of this narrative—and 
that he desired all he died possessed of to 
be sent to her. That the whole sum of 
money in his possession was three hundred 
and twenty pounds, of which twenty 
pounds would be found in his purse, and 
three hundred pounds in a tin colour-box, 
in his portmanteau. He was quite explicit 
upon this latter point, and I already knew 
that the statement about the twenty 
pounds in his purse was correct. Mr. 
Randall was not aware that we had any 
intention of returning to England at that 
time, but he begged me to take immediate 
charge of one article which he said I 
should also find in his portmanteau—it 
was a case containing some old letters— 
and to transmit it to a person whom he 
named, with every precaution which I 
could use to spare her from shock, pain, 
or embarrassment in the receiving of the 
packet. He especially enjoined me to 
make no announcement in the English 
newspapers of his death, because there 
were but two persons who could be 
affected by the intelligence, and he wished 
those two to learn it with more considera- 
tion. Understanding that he alluded to 
his mother and the person to whom he 
wished the packet of letters to be delivered, 
I made up my mind that I would be, in 
the case of each, the bearer of the intelli- 
gence. This intention was frustrated, as 
regards his mother, by the subsequent 
events; but I hope one day to carry it out 
as regards the other person whom he 
named. When Mr. Randall had given 
me these instructions, he seemed suddenly 





to remember Mr. Dale, and asked with 
much greater excitement than he had pre- 
viously exhibited to see him. I went at 
once to summon Mr. Dale, whom I then 
saw for the first time. He accompanied 
me to Mr. Randall’s bedside, and received 
from him a whispered communication. [| 
did not catch all the words, but I heard 
enough to know that they referred to the 
money in Mr. Randall’s possession. 

“The next day Mr. Randall died, and, 
after his funeral, it became our duty to 
examine his effects, with a view to carry- 
ing out his wishes. I had made a note of 
the instructions he gave me, which I placed 
in my husband’s hands. It lies before 
me now, and I transcribe it : 

“¢ Three hundred sovereigns in a colour- 
box, among the linen in my portmanteau. 
Send it to my mother.’ 

“The valise and the bag, which formed 
Mr. Randall’s luggage, were opened with 
the keys contained in my husband’s des- 
patch-box, in the presence of my husband, 
Mr. Dale, and myself, and the contents 
were apparently undisturbed; but they 
did not include the colour-box containing 
the three hundred sovereigns for which Mr. 
Randall had instructed me to search. I 
stated in Mr. Dale’s presence what I ex- 
pected to find in the portmanteau, and he 
received the intimation with an expression 
of incredulity. 

“<Three hundred sovereigns!’ he re- 
peated. ‘You astonish me, Mrs. Pem- 
berton. Knowing poor Randall as inti- 
mately as I did’—he had varied several 
times, as I had ascertained from John, 
in his accounts of the relations between 
himself and Mr. Randall—‘I should be 
surprised, indeed, to find any such sum of 
money among his effects. In fact, I don’t 
believe he had it.’ ’ 

“** He told me he had it, where to find 
it, and what he wished to have done with 
it,’ said I. 

“Mr. Dale bowed, shrugged his shoulders, 
directed an impertinent stare at me, and 
strolled across to the window. He did 
not turn his head towards me again. A 
sudden, keen suspicion shot through my 
mind which would appear unreasonable 
to anyone, I suppose, but which seemed 
to write itself in fire before my eyes. 
I said no. more; the examination of the 
contents of the valise was concluded. 
I found the packet of letters, which Mr. 
Randall had directed me to look for, with- 
out any difficulty. Then we left the 
room—the valise and bag had been re- 
moved to a spare bedroom—and John 
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locked the door. I was turning away to 
go to my own room, when Mr. Dale said 
something about his intention of leaving 
Mount Kiera Lodge on the following 
morning, and I did not make any answer 
beyond ‘Indeed!’ I then went to my room, 
and did not again see Mr. Dale. I sent an 
excuse for not appearing at dinner, and the 
next morning he was to leave the house. 

“ T explained my conduct and its motives 
to my husband that night. He was at first 
quite incredulous, and remonstrated with 
me upon my suspicions, urging that it was 
much more probable that Mr. Randall had 
been under the influence of a delusion 
when he talked of the three hundred 
sovereigns, than that Mr. Dale, with no 
means of access to the valise, even sup- 
posing him to be capable of such a deed, 
should have stolen his friend’s money. 
Against this argument were the facts that 
I had found the packet of which Mr. 
Randall had spoken in the exact spot 
which he indicated, and that he had named 
correctly the sum which had been found 
in his purse. John was weary and de- 
pressed, and he said little. I am unable 
to state positively whether he ever enter- 
tained the positive conviction, that I did, 
of Mr. Dale’s guilt in this matter. 

“T record here, with the pride which I 
have always felt in every action of my 
husband’s life, and every impulse of his 
noble heart, that he told me I should visit 
Mr. Randall’s mother when we reached 
England, and, concealing from her the 
loss of her son’s money, place in her hands 
the equivalent. Circumstances having since 
rendered this impossible, I have sent three 
hundred pounds directly to Mrs. Randall. 

“‘ During the short interval between Mr. 
Dale’s departure, and the development of 
the fever which was destined to prove 
fatal to my husband, my attention was 
caught by an alteration in Ida, which I 
could not precisely define, but keenly felt. 
Whatever had caused it, however it had 
happened, she was no longer the same girl. 


_It struck me as unnatural that she, whose 


happy life had been so devoid of strange 
events, orsad emotions, should have nothing 
at all to say concerning the strangers who 
had come, one to die in our house, the 
other to pass away again out of our know- 
ledge. I might have explained this by 
imputing it to consideration for my shaken 
nerves, but that there was something in 
her manner, an avoidance of me, indeed, 
which my instinct told me had another 
cause. Fond and caressing as ever with her 
father, she was reserved and cold to me, and 





I particularly noticed one departure from 
her former habits. She did not accom- 
pany me to my room, that night, for the 
customary talk which had been an institu- 
tion of our daily life, never interrupted 
until the occurrence of the accident which 
had brought Mr. Randall and Mr. Dale to 
Mount Kiera Lodge. She put this variation 
on the footing of consideration for me, 
flitting lightly away after saying ‘Good 
night’ with the excuse that she could see 
her father was tired, and she was sure I 
must be, and so she would take herself off 
at once. During the sleepless hours of that 
night I revolved Ida’s altered demeanour 
in my mind, and again a keen suspicion 
awoke, associating it with Mr. Dale. I 
made some cautious inquiries which re- 
vealed to me that Ida had passed a great 
deal of time with him, while her father 
and I were necessarily engaged in our 
melancholy task. I then endeavoured 
to draw.Ida into conversation about Mr. 
Dale; but I found it impossible to do so; 
she evaded my attempts with a skill which 
was the result either of the simple instinct 
of self-defence in an inexperienced girl, or 
of careful instruction on the part of a man, 
of whom I felt an increasing) and—con- 
sidering that he had left our house, and 
that the fault must be our own if he ever 
crossed its threshold again—an unreason- 
able dread. 

“On the following day my husband 
showed symptonis of illness, and I forgot 
everything in my anxiety for him. As 
much as it is necessary for me to record 
here of what followed has already been 
narrated, and I now pass on to the time 
when I was left alone, to bear the heavy 
burden of my widowhood, the care of 
John Pemberton’s orphan daughter, and 
the expectation of my own child, to be 
born months after its father’s death. 

“For a few days Ida was drawn towards 
me by the intensity and pain of grief, 


which had for one so young, and so unused 


to it, the dreadful element of fear in it. 
She literally cowered, speechless, and dis- 
mayed, by my side; and I had to put a 
strong control upon myself, in order to 
support the untried young nature, which 
was perilously near a complete breakdown. 

“With the subsidence of Ida’s grief, 
however, I noticed the same avoidance of 
me which had excited my suspicions in 
the first instance ; and, in addition to that, 
an attempt to get up differences of opinion 
between herself and me, which might seem 
to justify it. She took it ill that our 
return to England was postponed; and 
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when I explained the cause to her, she | 


took the information in anything but the 
spirit I should have expected. Never had 
Ida given me reason to believe, during 
her father’s lifetime, that the demon of 
jealousy lurked within her breast; but 
it was unmistakable, under the cold 
civility with which she congratulated me, 
that there was a jealous feeling towards 
the unborn child which might prove my 
consolation, and could do her no harm, 
unless indeed she had been taught by a 


place until a much later date than that 
which had been fixed upon by her father, 
I suggested to Ida that she might open a 
correspondence with her cousins, and. thus 
abridge the period of waiting and strange- 
ness; but she declined to do so. She knew 
nothing at all of Griffith and Audrey 
Dwarris, and she could very well wait 
until she should meet them, to make their 
acquaintance. I said no more, but this 
was not the only instance in which Ida 
showed a wholly unusual disregard of my 


miscreant to think of it as interfering with | wishes. I was in a state of mental and 
her. I could not bear the sense that this | bodily suffering, which was, very likely, 
might be so, that the girl’s fine nature | out of the reach of a young girl’s compre- 
could have been so warped; and I told her | hension, and I tried to be forbearing and 
one day what was the last expression of | gentle with her. I could not resist the 
her father’s wishes, and how he had left me | suspicion that the change in her was in 
the independent control of all he possessed. | some way Mr. Dale’s doing, and the time 
“She listened to me in silence to the | during which he had been able to exercise 
end, and then, after an evident struggle | his influence was one of the most bitterly- 
for calmness, she said : | regretted periods of the irrevocable past. 
“*T do not think my father ought to | But I counted it in with the past, and was 
have left me in anyone’s power.’ | living in the hope that the influence would 
““*My dearest Ida,’ I remonstrated, | die out under other, healthier conditions, 
‘your father had perfect confidence in | and my husband’s child be once more to 
me, and neither time nor strength for|me all she had been, when an incident 
any subdivided directions. He knew I| occurred which scattered my hopes to the 
should do what he would wish, and I have | wind. 
done. You, and your sister, or med “T was standing in the verandah one 
as the case may be, will share your father’s | morning, when Ida, mounted on her 
property between you in exactly equal! beautiful horse, Dick, came from the 
proportions.’ | stables, and took her way slowly down 
“She said nothing, but sat for several | the avenue. She had always been in the 
moments with clasped hands and down- | habit of riding about unattended in cer- 
cast eyes. At last she spoke: | tain districts, and within certain limits, 
“And supposing I were to die, or/and she did so still. She did not see me; 
your child were to die—what then?’ |and, after she had passed me some dis- 
“The question disturbed me strangely, | tance, she drew her handkerchief from her 
because I felt instinctively the first clause | saddle-pocket, and at the same moment 
of it was merely a make-weight, a cover | quickened her horse’s pace, without per- 
for the meaning of the second; and the | ceiving that something white had come 
second was incomprehensible to me as | out of the pocket with the handkerchief, 
proceeding from Ida—our Ida of the dear | and fluttered to the ground. In a minute 
old dead days. | more she had passed out of sight. I went 
“‘T answered her shortly : slowly towards the avenue, and picked 





} cause for complaint, but she did without | 


“Tn either of those cases, the whole | 
would go to the survivor.’ 

“She said no more; and I, too, allowed | 
the matter to drop; but a painful effect 
had been produced upon my mind by what 
had passed, and from that day the lives of 
my step-daughter and myself became more 
and more separate. Ida gave me no overt | 


me, and she never accepted a suggestion | 
of mine. When it became evident that 
our return to England could not take | 


up the object which had fallen from her 


| saddle-pocket. 


“Tt was a sealed letter, addressed, in 


Ida’s handwriting, to ‘G. D., Post-office, ° 


Sydney.’ 

“T walked along the avenue, towards 
the gate, and presently what I expected 
happened. Ida came cantering up the 
avenue, bending in her saddle, and search- 
ing the ground with her eyes. She pulled 
up short when she saw me with the letter 
in my hand.” 
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